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In his contribution to the series ‘A Writer’s Prospect’ in this number, 
Colin Wilson observes that though he personally is optimistic the 
remarkable thing about the future of literature today in Western 
Europe is that it may have no future at all. It was surely the same 
underlying thought that led Philip Toynbee, in the first contri- 
bution to the series in the May number, to insist that in the age in 
which we live a writer must be ‘concerned’ if his work is to have any 
meaning for us: “What can and must be said about the times is that 
we are all associated with one another as never before and that every 
individual, liking this or loathing it, is bound to the community by 
stronger bonds than ever before. The hydrogen bomb is simply the 
most powerful and alarming symbol of this new association, which 
has, of course, its many positive and generous aspects as well... . 
There are the novelists of yesterday, and of a yesterday when the 
demand for this kind of concern could not be made with any 
authority. I am writing here about today and tomorrow.’ 

The fact of a temporary—and very welcome—deétente between 
East and West does not alter the truth of such a diagnosis of our 
present plight. This is not to say that a poet or a novelist should not 
write of love or friendship, or the inter-relation of man and nature 
today; but that if he writes of these things without a sense of the 
accelerating revolution of the conditions under which we live and 
of the fantastic menace of sheer obliteration in the background his 
work cannot have that relevance to our lives which has always been 
expected of the greatest art, and which seems more important today 
than for many generations— perhaps more important than at any 
time since the collapse of the ancient world. It may deepen the 
tragic view of life: 

The night grows deep 
While common sense extols the joys of rest. 
We had our human dignity to keep 
And sent our souls on this unheard-of quest, 
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In which there are no dreams and no escape 
In holidays from fate, no time to cure 

The watchful wound: the precipices gape 
And all the answers break or sound impure. 

But if we expect the creative artist to have this sense of urgency, 
this sense of everything being in question, it doesn’t mean that 
tragedy is the only kind of writing that is possible. Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida is not tragic in the sense that King Lear is, vet it 
strikes us as extremely relevant to our own times; and the comedy 
of Nigel Dennis’s Cards of Identity is also as relevant as it is different 
from that kind of farce in which bookies’ runners prove how much 
saner they are than artists (or ‘outsiders’). Wit and irony are as sig- 
nificant as the tragic imagination in the concerned writer, who has 
seen through the fantasies of political engagement that still pre- 
occupy some of the most gifted writers of Europe: 

The ruling class will think I am on their side 

And make friendly overtures, but | shall retire 

To the side furthest from Picra and write some poems 
About the doom of the whole boiling. 


As this number of The London Magazine comes out, the London 
Congress of the International PEN will be concluding its delibera- 
tions. Five hundred writers or more have come together from all 
over the world to discuss common problems with their English col- 
leagues. These problems are huge enough on a more technical level: 
a new public running into many millions in every country has been 
created since the beginning of the last war, a public that reads ‘stories 
of the film’ only (if it reads books at all), that exists in the watching 
of TV as gudgeon in water, that treats entertainment stars as the 
Middle Ages treated its saints, and takes its daily newspaper as our 
grandparents took a weekly or monthly magazine. Will the taste of 
this public gradually be standardized on the level of fashion and sen- 
sation? Will the commercial temptation of its power be so great that 
there will be less and less room for that freehold of independent intel- 
lectual and imaginative exploration without which the arts simply 
cannot breathe? Jealously to guard such freehold is, when the ban- 
quets and the cocktail parties and the orations are over, the job to 
which all artists ought to dedicate themselves; there will be no 
literature soon, concerned or unconcerned, unless they do; The 
London Magazine, at all events, intends to hold on to a stake in that 


freehold, in the common cause, as long as it is able. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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looking, well dressed, and not over thirty, is being conducted 
along the path by a burly and rather dangerous looking man, 
middle aged, ugly, dressed in a braided coat and mutton pie cap 
which give him the air of being a hotel porter or commissionaire of 
some sort. 

THE LADY (stopping). Where are we now? I should hardly call this 
a short cut. 

THE MAN (truculently). I’m damned if I know. Two miles from 
anywhere. 

THE LADY. But you must know. You are a forest guide. 

THE MAN. Guide my foot! I’m no bloody guide. How much money 
have you got on you? 

THE LADY. Why? 

THE MAN. Because I mean to have it off you, see? Hand over. 

THE LADY. Do you mean to rob me? You said you were a guide; and 
we agreed for seven-and-sixpence. I meant to give you ten shillings 
if you were civil; but now I will give you your seven-and-sixpence 
and not a penny more. If you dare try to rob me I’ll call the police. 

THE MAN. Call away. There isnt a copper within five miles. Are 
them pearls round your neck real? Whether or no I mean to have 


path through a wood. A fine summer afternoon. A Lady, good- 


1 Siegfried Trebitsch in his Chronicle of a Life says: ‘. . . Bernard Shaw sent 
me a postcard saying he had just finished another little play of six scenes, 
which he referred to as a “comediettina” and which bore the attractive title 
Why She Would Not. The little work was already in the press, he wrote, and 
would be sent to me from the printers’.’ Trebitsch never received this and the 
next news he had was that of Shaw’s fall (in September 1950). The present 
text follows a proof which Shaw had set up: it varies in a few trifling details 
from the typescript now in the British Museum. 

Copyright © 1956 The Public Trustee Executor of the estate of George 
Bernard Shaw. All rights reserved. 
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them. You have three pounds in notes in your handbag: I saw them 
when you paid your taxi. Are you going to hand over quietly or 
shall I have to take them. It’ll hurt a bit. 

A YOUNG MALE VOICE (very affable). Is there anything amiss? Can 
I help? 

a MAN and THE LADY start violently, not having noticed the new- 
comer until he arrives between them. He is a likeable looking 
juvenile in a workman’s cap, but otherwise might by his clothes be 
an artisan off duty or a gentleman. His accent is that of a wellbred 
man. 

THE MAN (ferociously). Who the hell are you? 

THE NEWCOMER. Nobody but a tramp looking for a job. 

THE MAN, Well, dont you come interfering with me. Get out of 
here, double quick. 

THE NEWCOMER (sunnily). I’m in no hurry. The lady might like me 
to stay. If she wants a witness I’m on the job. 

THE LADY. Oh yes: Please stay. This man is trying to rob me. 

THE NEWCOMER. Oh dear! That wont do, you know, matey. Thou 
shalt not steal. 

THE MAN (With exaggerated fierceness). Who are you calling 
matey? Listen here. Are you going to get out or have | to sling you 
out? 

THE NEWCOMER (gaily). You can try. I’m game for a scrap. Fists, 
catch as catch can, up and down wrestling, or all three together? Be 
quick. The mounted police patrol will pass at six. Take off your coat; 
and come on. 

THE MAN (he is an abject coward). Easy, governor, easy. I dont 
want no fighting. All I asked of the lady was my money for guiding 
her. 

THE NEWCOMER (to the Lady). Give it to him and get rid of him. 

THE LADY. | never refused to give it to him. Here it is. (She gives 
the Man five shillings.) 

THE MAN (humbly). Thank you, lady. (He hurries away, almost 
running.) 

THE LADY. How brave of you to offer to fight that big man! 

THE NEWCOMER. Bluff, dear lady, pure bluff. A bully is not always a 
coward; but a big coward is almost always a bully. I took his 
measure; that is all. Where do you want to go to? 

THE LADY. To Timbertown. I live there. I am Miss White of Four 
Towers: a very famous old house. I can reward you handsomely for 
rescuing me when I get home. 


THE NEWCOMER. I know the way. A mile and a half. Can you walk 
it? 
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THE LADY. Yes of course. I can walk ten miles. 
THE NEWCOMER. Right O! Follow me. 
They go off together. 


SCENE 


At the gates of a pretentious country house surrounded by a high 
stone wall and overshadowed by heavy elm trees. The wall is broken 
by four sham towers with battlemented tops. 

The Newcomer and the Lady arrive. She opens her bag and takes 
out a key to unlock the wicket. 

THE LADY. Here we are. This is my house. 

THE NEWCOMER (looking at it). Oh. Is it? 

He is not as much impressed as she expected. She fingers the cash 
pocket in her bag, and is obviously embarrassed. 

THE NEWCOMER. You are safe at home now. | must hurry into the 
town to get a night’s lodging. Good night, lady. (He turns to go.) 

THE LADY. O please wait a moment. I hardly know — 

THE NEWCOMER. How much to tip me, eh? 

THE LADY. Well, I must reward you. You have done me a great 
service. I promised— 

THE NEWCOMER. You did. But rescuing ladies from robbers is not 
my profession: it is only my amusement as an amateur. But you can 
do something for me. You said your name was White. Your people 
are the greatest timber merchants and woodmen in the county. 
Well, I’m a carpenter of sorts. Could you get me a job in the timber 
yard at three pound ten a week? I cant live on less. 

THE LADY. Oh, I’m sure I can. My grandfather is chairman of the 
Board. My brother is manager. What is your name? Where do you 
live? 

THE NEWCOMER. My name is Henry Bossborn. | live nowhere, or 
where I can: I have no address. I’Il call on Thursday at your kitchen 
door: you can leave word with your maid if there is any news for 
me. Good night. 

THE LADY (very graciously). Au revoir. 

BOSSBORN. Not necessarily. Adieu: remember me. 

He goes decisively. She unlocks the wicket and goes home. 


SCENES LIT 


The boardroom of White Sons and Bros Ltd. In the chair old 
Reginald White, still keen and attentive, but mostly silent. Jasper 
White, domineering but not quite up to his father’s mark, Mont- 
gomery Smith, counting-house chief, and two clerks who make notes 
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but say nothing, and three or four members of the Board, silent 
lookers-on. Bossborn, looking quite smart in a clean white collar and 
well brushed suit, is before them, bareheaded. 

OLD REGINALD. Well, Bossborn, you have done a plucky service to 
my granddaughter, Miss Serafina White, who holds many shares in 
this concern. 

BOSSBORN. Oh, nothing, sir. I could have killed the fellow. 

OLD REGINALD. The lady says he was twice your size and weight. 
We must find you a job. You want one, dont you? 

BOSSBORN. I want three pound ten a week, sir. I must live. 

OLD REGINALD. You are a white collar case, I suppose. We shall 
have to make room for you in the counting house. 

BOSSBORN. No, sir, manual worker, carpenter on the wages list. 
Three pound ten and the usual bonus, same as the rest in the car- 
penters’ shop. 

OLD REGINALD. Oh well, if you prefer it: that will be easy. (To 
Jasper.) Tell him his duties. 

JASPER (much more distant and peremptory). Youll be here at six 
on Monday morning, and clock in sharp to the minute. We dont al- 
low unpunctuality here. The foreman will direct you to a place on 
the bench, where you will be expected to work—to work, mind you, 
not to dawdle—until eleven, when you can knock off for five 
minutes for a cup of tea. Half an hour off for a meal at one. Work 
again at the bench until four. Overtime wages one and a half. Five 
day week: nothing on Saturdays. A week’s notice if you area slacker. 
Thats all. You can go, 

BOSSBORN. I’m very grateful to you gentlemen for offering me this 
job. But I’m afraid it will not suit me. I must take to the road again. 

JASPER. Why? It is what you ask for. 

BOSSBORN. I’m not that sort of man. I cant clock in, and work at 
regular hours at the bench. I cant do what you call work at all. It 
is not in my nature. I must come when I like and go when I like and 
stay away when | like. I get up at eight, breakfast at nine, and read 
the papers until ten. I’ve never in my life got up at five in the 
morning. 

JASPER. In short, you are an unemployable walking gentleman. 
You expect to be paid three pound ten a week for doing nothing. 

BOSSBORN. Three pound ten and the bonus. Not exactly for doing 
nothing. I ask to have the run of the works and just loaf round to 
see if there is anything I can do. 

SMITH. Well, of all the—! Just to snoop round and find out all our 
trade secrets and sell them to.the next timber yard. 

OLD REGINALD. We have no secrets here. All the world is welcome 
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to learn the ways of White Ltd. Straightforward work and first 
quality. Let those who can copy us and welcome. 

SMITH. Yes, sir, we know that. But this young fellow can make a 
living by going from one firm to another, taking a job and being 
sacked as a slacker at a fortnight’s notice; then going on to the next 
shop and doing it again. 

BOSSBORN. I can meet you on that. Take me on for a fortnight on 
my own terms. If at the end of the fortnight you find me worth keep- 
ing for another week you pay me for the whole three weeks; but if 
you find me no use | get no wages at all, nothing but the sack. 

OLD REGINALD. How is that, Mr Smith? | 

SMITH. Well, sir, if you want a sleeping partner, this is the man 
for you. That is all I can say. 

OLD REGINALD (rising). We'll try him. Come with me, Bossborn: 
my granddaughter is waiting in my private room to hear how you 
have got on. 

BOSSBORN. Good morning, gentlemen. (He follows Old Reginald 
out.) 

SMITH. The old man is going dotty. You really ought to take over, 
Mr Jasper. 

JASPER. Let him have his way. We shall soon be rid of this rotter. 


SCENE, 


The drawingroom of Four Towers, overcrowded with massive 
early Victorian furniture, thick curtains, small but heavy tables 
crowded with nicknacks, sea shells, stuffed birds in glass cases, 
carpets and wall paper with huge flower designs, movement ob- 
structed and light excluded in every possible way. 

Two years have elapsed since the incident in the wood. 

Bossborn, now a very smart city man, matured and important 
looking, is being entertained by Serafina. 

BOSSBORN. Twice round the world! 

SERAFINA. Yes, twice. And a winter in Durban. 

BOSSBORN. Why twice? 

SERAFINA. Once for sightseeing. But life in a pleasure ship is so easy 
and comfortable and careless and social that at the end of the trip 
you just stick to the ship and start again for another round-the-world 
cruise, mostly with the same people. Quite a lot of them spend their 
lives going round and round. It costs only about a thousand a year; 
and everything is done for you. 

BOSSBORN. Then why did you come back here? 

SERAFINA. Homesick. For me there is no place like Four Towers, 
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Besides, I had to come back after father’s death to settle about his 
will and all that. I shall never leave dear Four Towers again. I was 
born here; and I shall die here. 

BOSSBORN. Hmmm! There are better places. 

SERAFINA. Not for me. Nowhere on earth. But never mind that now. 
What about yourself? I hear you have made terrible changes in the 
company, and that you and Jasper are on very bad terms. You have 
pensioned off poor old Smith and dismissed four clerks who had been 
with us for sixteen years and never had a word against them. 

BOSSBORN. Their work is done by a girl with a calculating and in- 
voicing typewriter as big as herself. Smith was twenty-five years out 
of date. The waste of labor all over the place was frightful. 

SERAFINA. Before I went away Jasper said that either you or he 
would have to go when father retired. We Whites like to be masters 
in our own house. | like to be mistress in mine. 

BOSSBORN. Oh, that is all over. Ive trained Jasper in my methods, 
and am now in business on my own. 

SERAFINA. Have you set up in opposition to us? 

BOSSBORN. Not at all. I’m still a director and shareholder. My own 
business is land agency, dealer in real estate, private banking, build- 
ing, and so on. Anything there is money in and that I understand. 

SERAFINA. How wonderful! And only two years ago you were a 
tramp looking for a job. 

BOSSBORN. And you got one for me. What can I do for you in 
return? 

SERAFINA. Well, there is something you could perhaps advise me 
on. My old nurse and housekeeper thinks there is something wrong 
with the drainage here; and the gardener thinks that two of the four 
towers are not quite safe. Would you greatly mind if I asked you to 
have a look round and tell me if there is really anything wrong, and 
if so what I ought to do about it? 

BOSSBORN. I need not look round. I have had my eye on Four 
Towers for some time; and I know it inside and out. There is no 
drainage. 

SERAFINA. No drainage! But there must be. 

BOSSBORN. Absolutely none. The sewage has been simply soaking 
into the soil for heaven knows how many years. None of the towers 
are worth repairing. The one thing to be done is to blow them up, 
get rid of that prison wall, cut down those trees that shut out the sun- 
light, and knock down this ugly, unhealthy, troublesome, costly 
house. It is not fit to live in. I'll build you a modern house with a 
beautiful view in a better situation. This neighbourhood was fashion- 
able fifty years ago: it is now east end. I'll build six prefabricated 
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villas lettable at moderate rents to replace your four rotten old 
towers and bring you in a tidy addition to your income. 

SERAFINA (rising in boiling wrath). Mr. Bossborn: leave my house. 

BOSSBORN. Oh! (rising.) Why? 

SERAFINA. I can hardly speak. My house! My house, the great house 
of Timbertown. My beautiful house, built by my people and never 
lived in by anyone else. I was born here. And you dare—!! Go; or I 
will call my servants to show you out. And never approach my door 
again: it will be shut in your face. 

BOSSBORN (quite unmoved). Think it over! I’ll call again in a 
month. (He goes promptly.) 

Serafina rings the bell and strides about the room, raging, then 
rings again violently three times. Her old nurse-housekeeper rushes 
in, alarmed. 

NURSE. What’s the matter, dearie? 

SERAFINA. If that man calls here again, shut the door in his face. 
Slam it. Set the dog on him if he wont go. Tell the maids. 

NURSE. Oh, we couldn’t do that. Hes such a gentleman. We'll say 
you are not at home. 

SERAFINA. YOull obey my orders. Gentleman! Do you know what 
he has done? 

NURSE. No, dearie. It must be something dreadful to put you into 
a state like this. What was it? 

SERAFINA. He said that my house—Four Towers!—is ugly, un- 
healthy, troublesome, not fit to live in. My house! The house I was 
born in. 

NURSE (unimpressed). Well, you know, dearie, it is troublesome. 
We cant do without seven housemaids, and they are always com- 
plaining and wont stay long. There are always one or two of them 
sick. Theres no lift in the house with all those stairs to drag scuttles 
of coal up and down because there is no proper heating, only the old 
open grates. And the place is so dark with all those trees, and nothing 
to look at but a stone wall. In the kitchen they are always wondering 
why you live here instead of moving into a nice new house with 
every convenience. 

SERAFINA (astounded). So you— you!—agree with him! 

NURSE. Oh no, dearie, I could never agree with anyone against you. 
I know you think the world of the old house. But you can hardly 
blame the gentleman for saying what everybody says. He is such a 
nice gentleman. Think it over, dearie. 


SCE NEP, 
The lounge in an ultra modern country house dated 1950, con- 
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trasting strangely with Four Towers. As before, Serafina hostess and 
Bossborn visitor. 

BOSSBORN. Well, what is the matter today? Why have you sent for 
me? 

SERAFINA. I want to have it out with you about my Thursday at- 
homes. You have stopped coming to them. Why? 

BOSSBORN. Have I? Well, you see, I am full up of business all day. 
I have my own business to attend to all the forenoon, and in the 
afternoon there are Board meetings of directors and the County 
Council, and appointments of all sorts. Much as I like to turn up at 
your at-homes for the pleasure of seeing you I simply cannot find 
time for society and small talk. I am, unfortunately, a very busy man. 

SERAFINA. How charmingly you pay out that budget of lies! A busy 
man can always find time to do anything he really wants to do, and 
excuses for everything he doesnt. 

BOSSBORN. That is true. Ive not thought about it. To be quite frank, 
I dislike the society of ladies and gentlemen. They bore me. I am not 
at home among them. You know | am only an upstart tramp. 

SERAFINA. Very clever. But a much bigger lie. I dont know where 
you got your courtly manners and the way you speak and carry 
your London clothes; but I know you are a cut above me socially, 
and look down on us poor proyincials and tradespeople. 

BOSSBORN. Well, suppose it is so. Let us assume that I was brought 
up as a court page, and was so bored by it that I broke loose from it, 
threw myself on the streets penniless just as Krepotkin when he 
grew out of being Tsar Alexander’s page, chose an infantry regiment 
in Siberia instead of the Imperial Guards at the top of the tree in 
Petersburg. Such things happen. You may pretend that it happened 
to me. But if so does not this prove that I am not a snob? 

SERAFINA. At last you may be telling the truth. But if you are not 
eae why have you stopped coming to my at-homes? Answer me 
that. 

BOSSBORN. Whats the use of answering if you will not believe a 
word I say? You seem to know the truth, whatever it may be. It is 
for you to tell it to me. 

SERAFINA. The reason you have stopped coming is that you think 
I want to marry you. 

BOSSBORN. Oh, nonsense! 

SERAFINA. It is not nonsense. Do stop lying. It would be a social 
promotion for me. My old nurse, with her talk about your being a 
very nice gentleman, selected you for my husband from the time 
she first saw you. Everybody thinks I ought to get married before I 
am too old. If you came always to my at-homes they would think 
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_ you are the man. That is what you are afraid of. You need not be 
zs afraid. I have sent for you to tell you that nothing on earth could 
induce me to marry you, So there. You can come as often as you 
_ like. I have no designs on you. 

BOSSBORN. But have I offended you in any way? Are my manners 
inconsiderate? 

SERAFINA. No. Your manners are perfect. 

BOSSBORN. You just dont like me. Simply natural antipathy, eh? 

SERAFINA. Not in the least. I like you and admire you more than 
any man I have ever known. You are a wonder. 

BOSSBORN. Then why? 

SERAFINA. I am afraid of you. 

BOSSBORN. Afraid of Me!!! Impossible. How? Why? Are you 


' serious? 


SERAFINA. Yes: afraid of you. Everybody is afraid of you. 

BOSSBORN. Is there any use in saying that you have no reason to 
be afraid of me? 

SERAFINA. Yes I have. I like to be mistress in my own house, as I 
was in Four Towers. 

BOSSBORN. But you would be mistress in my house if we married. 

SERAFINA. No one will ever be mistress in any house that vou are 
in. Only your slaves and your bedfellow. 

BOSSBORN. This bewilders me. Have I ever forced you to do any- 
thing you did not want to do? 

SERAFINA. No; for I always had to do what you wanted me to do. 
I was happy at Four Towers: I loved it: I was born there and mistress 
of it and of myself: it was sacred to me. I turned you out of it for 
daring to say a word against it. Where is it now? And where am |? 
Just where you put me: I might as well have been a piece of furni- 
ture. Here in this house of your choosing and your building I have 
heard my four towers being blown up, bang, bang, bang, bang, 
striking on my heart like an earthquake; and I never lifted my finger 
to stop you as I could have done if I had been my own mistress. At 
the works, where my grandfather always had the last word until he 
died, you came; and with Jasper and Smith and all the rest against 
you, you turned the whole place inside out: poor old Smith and his 
clerks had to retire; Jasper had to knuckle under; our splendid old 
craftsmen had to learn new machines or be sacked and replaced by 
American mechanics. 

BOSSBORN. Yes yes yes; but they consented: they were willing. I 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled the product and the profit. You could 
not live in Four Towers now because you are so enormously more 
comfortable and civilized here. You can all do far more as you like 
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with the leisure my reforms give you than you could before I came. 
Leisure is the only reality of freedom. I coerce nobody: I only point 
out the way. 

SERAFINA. Yes: your Way, not our way. 

BOSSBORN. Neither my way nor yours. The way of the world. Some 
people call it God’s way. 

SERAFINA. Anyhow I will live my own life, not yours. If I marry, 
my choice will not be a Bossborn. 

BOSSBORN. Is that final? 

SERAFINA. Yes. Friendship only. 

BOSSBORN. So be it. Good day to you. 

(He rises and goes out promptly, as before.) 
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hem have published or are about to publish first books. About 
half of them are at universities, either doing graduate work, 
or teaching, or both. 

It is less easy to generalize about their work. If you look at the 
Oxford Book of American Verse you will see that most of the in- 
fluential modern poets, good and bad, have been preoccupied with 
one or both of two things: the task of making a national literature 
on national subjects; and technical experiment. The poets repre- 
sented here are remarkable in being without these preoccupations. 
For the first, they are not greatly concerned with incorporating juke 
boxes and Brooklyn Bridge into a specifically American literature; 
and the reflections they make on their travels through Europe are 
usually much the same as those of Europeans. 

In fact they belong to the European quite as much as to the 
American tradition. Where they experiment with form, it is within 
the tighter metres and accompanying logical structure that were 
used by poets writing in English for some 600 years. Moreover, they 
distrust obscurity and an over-indulgence of emotion. ‘No Chinese, 
no footnotes,’ one of them, Louis Simpson, has said of his poems. And 
in him and the others there seems no desire to dress up emotions in 
the important-looking clothes of the prophet or of the young man 
with suicidal tendencies. If this selection is a fair one, the reader will 
agree that post-war American poetry even more than English has 
escaped both from the reference section of the library and from the 
psychiatrist’s couch. 

Not that complexity of thought or emotion as such are absent 
from their poems. Within the unhysterical tone and the calm 
seriousness there is present a robustness of outlook which can be 
found in such different poems as Dark Earth and Summer, Saint 
Judas, Design and Sestina. The quietness has strength; and the tone 
is related to the reticence of Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. Coriolanus 


Tee average age of these poets is about twenty-eight. Seven of 
iL 
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could cry out, he could play the showy part, but he doesn’t choose — 
to. It is a quietness that is not a mask for dullness. 

Obviously these generalizations do not apply to all nine writers : 
with equal exactness: a comparison between Hall and Merrill, or be- 
tween Bowers and Langland, demonstrates this clearly enough. 
However, they share a seriousness of outlook, and at the same time 
a skill and a lack of pretentiousness uncommon in young poets. 


Philip Booth 


DESIGN 


Around the tree 
they won’t outgrow, 


plowing with 
cold feet, warm breath, 


to tramp a wreath 
or trace the path 


of their amaze- 
ment in wet snow, 


my children wander 
at cross-purposes, 


cross-sectioning 
the marvellous yard. 


Lost in laughter 
where they blunder 


kneedeep 
in geometry, 


neither daughter 
half supposes 
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that while they sleep, 
the tree, the yard, 


the crystal maze 
of quartered ring 


and staggering line, 
will freeze, freeze 


hard: design 
within design. 


Edgar Bowers 


DARK EARTH AND SUMMER 


Earth is dark where you rest 
Though a little winter grass 
Glistens in icy furrows; 
There, cautious, as I pass, 


Squirrels run, leaving stains 

Of their nervous, minute feet 
Over the tombs; and near them, 
Birds grey and gravely sweet. 


I have come, warm of breath, 
To sustain unbodied cold, 
Removed from life and seeking 
Darkness where flesh is old, 


Flesh old and summer waxing, 
Quick eye in the sunny lime, 
Sweet apricots in silence 
Falling — precious in time, 


All radiant as a voice, deep 

As their oblivion. Only as I may, 
I come, remember, wait, 
Ignorant in grief, yet stay. 
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What you are will outlast 
The warm variety of risk, 
Caught in the mild, implacable, 
Clear gaze of the basilisk. 


AMOR VINCIT OMNIA 


Love is no more. 

It died as the mind dies: the pure desire 
Relinquishing the blissful form it wore, 
The ample joy and clarity expire. 


Regret is vain. 

Then do not weep for what you would efface, 
The sudden failure of the past, the pain 

Of its unwilling change, and the disgrace. 


Leave innocence, 

And modify your nature by the grief 
Which poses to the will indifference 
That no desire is permanent in sense. 


Take leave of me. 

What recompense, or pity, or deceit 

Can cure, or what assumed serenity 
Conceal the mortal loss which we repeat. 


The mind will change, and change shall be relief. 


Donald Hall 


SESTINA 


Hang it all, Ezra Pound, there is only the one sestina, 
Or so I thought before, always supposing 

The subject of them invariably themselves. 

That is not true. Perhaps they are nearly a circle, 
And they tell their motifs like party conversation, 
Formally repetitious, wilfully dull, 
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But who are we to call recurrence dull? 

It is not exact recurrence that makes a sestina, 

But a compromise between a conversation 

And absolute repetition. It comes from supposing 

That there is a meaning to the almost-circle, 

And that laws of proportion speak of more than themselves. 


I think of the types of men who have loved themselves, 
Who studious of their faces made them dull 

To find them subtle; for the nearly-a-circle, 

This is the danger. The introvert sestina 

May lose its voice by childishly supposing 

It holds a hearer with self-conversation. 


When we are bound to a tedious conversation, 

We pay attention to the words themselves 

Until they lose their sense, perhaps supposing 

Such nonsense is at very least less dull. 

Yet if the tongue is held by a sestina, 

It affirms not words but the shape of the unclosed circle. 


The analogy: not the precise circle, 

Nor the loose patching of a conversation 
Describes the repetition of a sestina; 
Predictable, yet not repeating themselves 
Exactly, they are like life, and hardly dull, 
And not destroyed by critical supposing. 


Since there is nothing precise (always supposing) 
Consider the spiraling, circular, not full-circle 
As the type of existence, the dull and never dull 

- Predictable, general movement of conversation, 
Where things seem more often, slightly, than themselves, 
And make us wait for the coming, like a sestina. 


And so we name the sestina’s subject, supposing 


Our lives themselves dwindle, an incomplete circle; 
About which, conversation is not dull. 
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THE’ UNBORN CHILD 


The ticking heart within the side 
Measures the length of its own stride. 
The self-creating, blind with love, 
Make one who must a third way move, 
The child who cries against the breast 
For food and love, for play and rest. 


A tent of gifts we brought to bed, 
Like Magi when we visited. 

By this conjunction grew a cell 
Which split and grew again to tell 
Its separate line, uniquely new, 
Determined in itself whereto. 


Within the spinning embryo 

The seeded tumor starts to grow; 
And in the branches of the brain 
Madness begins, that will obtain; 
The weight of pain on every limb 
Augments until it crushes him. 


That he may have the touch that gives, 
From his own flesh, new flesh that lives, 
From strain of birth he shall assume 

A corresponding final room. 

He shall assume the pain of death 

And a constriction of the breath 


By which the various world will close 
Into a narrow, fast repose. 

The joint of us, by us will he 
Appreciate mortality. 

The gifts at end are death alone, 

But the first deaths will be our own. 
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Joseph Langland 


AMONG OLIVE GROVES: MONTEPERTUSO 


This moment keeps its marble distances, 
But in those distances the olive trees 
Vaguely diffuse in parables of green; 
They root our silences, defend the slopes, 
And back the mountain with a silver sleep. 


Sunk in our teeth the olive’s bitterness, 
Tangy and raw, untutored in its boughs, 
Puckers the sucking lips, curdles our speech 
And drives such messages against the brain 
As will defile it. Save that memory. 


Hauled on the hearth the knotted yellow wood 
Quickens a golden tongue. Under a plane 
Baroquely serpentining grains emerge, 

A torture of design, while on our back 

Hangs excommunication like a whip 


Of thorns and furry leaves at one remove, 
One birdflight from the world. Small distances 
Transport the olive into gracefulness 

Where Jesus in our golden parables 

Dispensed his talents with analogies. 


Those leaves were green, subtle and dull and green; 
They spoke of gracile otherwheres to all 

Who mused among their angularities. 

If chaos brought the olive to that light, 

Will broken honour raise the soul at last 


And court it from this pale solicitude? 

I look for signs among the olive trees; 

A greeny leaf is there, a bitter fruit, 

Grey twisted limbs, strange airy attitudes, 
And prophets dreaming in the ancient groves. 
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James Merrill 


MIDAS AMONG GOLDENROD 


So much uncultivation, and look, invariably 

He shows up, at once lighter and darker, also 
More intermittent because more independent 
Than golden masses nodding in a noon breeze. 
Next, barely hushing the trebled voices, he 
Comes jerkily closer, see, and carries a net. 
Damp, flushed, his eyes are streaming, his mouth 
Shuts and opens like a ventriloquist’s dummy 
Eloquent with opinions it does not really believe. 
Does he suffer? Yes, but you who believe that only 
The mind suffers, that tears flow from its chasms, 
Ought, enviously perhaps, to admit the sly 
Irritant in the gold of an environment. 

You might even make out some flighty flattering thing 
A bit too languid and a bit too quick, 

For sake of which the sufferer persists. 
Remember, now that he is close enough to call, 
The tears flow from his eyes, from nowhere else. 
It is helpful to think of him fast in a golden fist. 

Is he protected? Yes, but mischievously. 


A VIEW OF THE BURNING 


Righteous or not, here comes an angry man 
Done up in crimson, his face blackened 

If only by the smoke of a self-purifying flame. 
Now he is thrusting his hand into the flame 

To sear away not, as he said, a moment's folly 
So much as his hand, the useful part of it. 

I must confess this fails, after a bit, 

To produce the intended effect on us. 

We had loved each other freely, humanly 
With our own angers and our own forgiveness 
—Who now, made light of by his seriousness, 
Gases on which flame feeds, are wafted up 
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With lyre and dart, hilarious, seen by all, 

Two cupids cuddling in a cupola. 

Useless to say he is acting for our sakes. 

One does not care for those who care for one 
More than one cares for oneself. Divine or not, 
At the end he calls upon justice. But, my dear, 
Little shall startle from the embers, merely 

A grinning head incensed, a succulence 

On which to feast, grinning ourselves, I fear. 


THE CRUISE 


Poor little Agnes cried when she saw the iceberg. 
We smiled and went on with our talk, careless 

Of its brilliant fraction and, wakeful beneath, 
That law of which nine-tenths is a possession 

By powers we do not ourselves possess. 

Some cold tide nudged us into sunny gales 

With our money and our medications. No, 
Later in shops | thought again of the iceberg. 
Mild faces turned aside to let us fondle 

Monsters in crystal, tame and small, fawning 

On lengths of ocean-green brocade. 

‘These once were nightmares,’ the Professor said, 
‘That set aswirl the mind of China. Now 

They are belittled, to whom craftsmen fed 

The drug of Form, their fingers cold with dread, 
Famine and Pestilence, into souvenirs.’ 

‘Well I’m still famished,’ said a woman in red 
Whose name escapes me now. I wondered then: 
Are we less monstrous when our motive slumbers 
Drugged by a perfection of our form? 

The bargain struck, a thin child parted curtains. 
We took to lunch our monsters wrapped in silk. 
They have become our own. Beneath them stretch 
Dim shelves adrowse, our hungers and the dread 
That, civilizing into cunning shapes, 

Briefly appeased what it could not oppose. 
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Robert Pack 


A SONNET FOR EVE 


‘Sweetly, let considerations go, 

Let wisdom wonder at the alphabet, 

Let pears and plums and peaches fall like snow; 
Adam, do you taste the apple yet?’ 


Swiftly, let all speculations flee; 

Sun mellows on her arms, her hair is wet, 
And softest breathlessness fills all of me. 
‘Adam, do you taste the apple yet?’ 


Sharply, let recriminations come, 

To lose a world is something to regret; 

But strange, her tears make former love seem dumb. 
‘Adam, do you taste the apple yet?” 


Sweetly, swiftly, sharply, all love goes, 
And what the fateful apple is, Eve knows. 


POEM 


Stillness is comfort to the mind, 
Yet journeys must we make, 
Whether dreaming, in the moon, 
Or in the sun, awake. 


Though I am faithful to the night, 
How does one leave the day? 

I seek a thought to rend things right. 
Be with me on my way. 
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Adrienne Cecile Rich 


THE FLAMING CAROUSEL 


Round flies the flaming carousel 

To rock and shock the screaming park, 
The dizzy watchers one and all. 

Who would not ride it if they could— 
Those vaulting legs, that dancing wood— 
Who would stand by in the dark? 


There rides Fred and there Marie— 

Close to the varnished necks they cling. 
Their hair streams out (but where is she?) 
Their faces blaze (and who is he?) 

No one has caught the golden ring 

And still around those riders fling. 


The music creaks, the flames die down; 
Our voices rise above the sound. 

Our eyes are spinning in a swirl 

And cannot fix on boy or girl. 

The flaming carousel slows down 

And the charred children all step down. 


STENDHAL*S -DIARTES 


Trenchant among the tombs at Santa Croce, 

Ambition viewed the marbles of the dead, 
Not without disapproving envy: 

‘First names spoil inscriptions,’ Henri said, 


A taste for pictures, goddesses, cabriolets, 
May well include a famous tomb or two; 
And he, self-epitaphed already, 

That most unhappy of the happy few, 


Connoisseur of his own posthumous glory, 

Was not too dainty for death; pursued meanwhile 
Through operas of unrequital 

A disappearing Angelina’s smile. 
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The happy few would hardly be so happy 

By nineteen-thirty-five; the man of wit, 
Mistitled rake, Moliére’s disciple 

Could scarcely have anticipated it. 


His curiosity, a kind of genius, 

Could more than stomach individual crime, 
The ego’s plumaged peccadilloes— 

But how conceive a coldly criminal time? 


Sublimest ego could not fathom forward 
To sensibility, that affluent brocade 

By mildew blotched, panache neglected, 
And all that passion-driven cavalcade 


Scattered; or so it might appear to one 

Who savoured every vanity and still 
Supposed the human heart could master 

Earthly happiness by an act of will. 


Louis Simpson 


AGAINST THE AGE 


Under broad banners and barbarian 

Words gather armies, as the liars wish. 

And what’s the aftermath? A murdered man, 

A crying woman, and an empty dish. 

Caesar rides cockhorse through triumphant Rome 
And falls into a fit when he’s at home. 


Those banners fade behind that blew before, 
The ships are rusting at the harbour wall 
And we will go to Normandy no more. 
Clean up the streets and mop the city hall 
And then go home. The war continues there 
Against a vague and gathering despair. 


Our minds are mutilated—gueules cassées, 
They walk at night with hood and mask and stick — 
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The government won't let them out by day, 
Their ugliness threatens the Republic. 

Our minds are like those violated souls 

That pass in faceless, threatening patrols. 


Landscape and garden, village of the mind— 
This is man’s only State. Here he survives, 
And only in a corner will he find 

His happiness, if any. But our lives 

Are lies of State, the slogans for today. 

That wind is carrying the world away. 


James Wright 


SAINT JUDAS 


When I went out to kill myself, I caught 

A pack of hoodlums beating up a man. 
Running to spare his suffering, I forgot 

My name, my number, how my day began; 
How soldiers milled around the garden stone 
And sang amusing songs; how all that day 
Their javelins measured crowds; how I alone 
Bargained the proper coins, and slipped away. 


Banished from heaven, I found this victim beaten, 
Stripped, kneed, and left to cry. Dropping my rope 
Aside, I ran, ignored the uniforms; 

Then I remembered bread my flesh had eaten, 

The kiss that ate my flesh. Flayed without hope, 

I held the man for nothing in my arms. 


IN A VIENNESE CEMETERY 


There Hugo Wolf is buried: fully formed 
Out of the stone a naked woman leans 
Kissing the uncut stone, the solid void 

Of granite cold to sound and song unmade. 
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She holds her body to the rock, unwarmed 
By any sculptor’s trick. The climbing vines 
Fail to relieve what barren death destroyed: 
The life half over, and the song gone dead. 


———E———————— 


Somewhere unborn inside the stone a mouth 
Hungered severely for her starving kiss. 
Reaching his lover’s hands across the dark, 
Maybe the dead musician underneath 
Whispers to touch the woman’s nakedness, 
To strike a fire inside the yearning rock. 


Brushing aside that fantasy, I feel 

The wind of early autumn cross the ground, 
I] turn among the stones to let it blow 
Clearly across my face as over stone. 
Bodiless yearnings make no music fall; 
Breath of the body bears the living sound. 
This dour musician died so long ago 

Even his granite beard is softened down. 


An age or so will wear away his grave 

The lover who attains the girl be rain, 

The granite underneath be carved no more. 
Only the living body calls up love, 

That shadow risen casually from stone 

To clothe the nakedness of bare desire. 
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The Naked 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 
Sen ee 


GHERARDO PERINI 


he Master said to me: 
‘Here is the boundary-stone at the crossroads, a mile or two 
fr 


om the Porta del Popolo. We are already so far from the 
town that those who travel forth, burdened with remembrance, 
have, when they reach this place, almost forgotten Rome. For men’s 
memories are like those weary travellers who, at each halt, discard 
some useless piece of luggage; so that they will arrive empty-handed 
and denuded at the place where they are to sleep, and will be, on the 
day of their great awakening, like children who know nothing of yes- 
terday. Gherardo, here is the boundary-stone. The dust of the roads 
whitens the sparse trees that stand in the Campagna like the mile- 
stones of God; there is, not far from here, a cypress whose roots are 
uncovered and which finds it hard to live. There is an inn, too, where 
people go to drink. I imagine that rich women, who always have 
watchful eyes upon them at home, come here on weekdays to give 
themselves to their lovers, and that on Sundays the families of poor 
working men enjoy a holiday meal here. I imagine, this Gherardo, 
because such things happen everywhere. 

I shall go no further, Gherardo. I shall accompany you no further. 
Work presses and the Pope keeps after me. I am an old man. I am 
an old man, Gherardo. Sometimes, when you want to show more 
affection than usual, you call me father. But I have no children. I 
have never met a woman as beautiful as my stone figures, a woman 
who could stay motionless and speechless for hours, like a necessary 
thing that is able to exist without activity and that, by its constant 
presence, makes you forget the passing of time. A woman who lets 
herself be looked at without smiling or blushing because she has 
understood the serious nature of beauty. Stone women are more 
chaste than others and, above all, more faithful; only they are sterile. 
There is in them no fissure through which pleasure or death or the 
seed of a child can enter in, and that is why they are less fragile. 
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Sometimes they are shattered and then their beauty dwells entire in 


_ each fragment of the marble, just as God dwells in every object, but 


nothing foreign enters into them to make their hearts break. Im- 
perfect beings struggle and mate in order to achieve completion; but 
things that are purely beautiful are solitary, like human suffering. 
Gherardo, I have no children. And I know that few men really have 
a son of their own; they have Tito or Caio or Pietro, but that is not 
the same joy. If I had a son he would bear no resemblance to the 
Image I should have formed of him before he came into being. Thus 


‘the statues that I make are different from those I had at first 


dreamed of. But God has reserved for himself the gift of conscious 
creation. 
If you were my son, Gherardo, I should not love you better, only I 


_ should not have to ask myself why I love you. All my life I have 


sought the answers to questions that perhaps have no answers, and I 
probed the marble as though truth lay at the very heart of a stone; 


_ and I spread out my colours to paint walls as if my task were to 


strike chords amidst an overwhelming silence. For everything is 
silent, even our own souls—or else, perhaps, it is we who fail to hear. 

And so you are going. I am no longer young enough to attach im- 
portance to a parting, even if it is forever. I know too well that the 
creatures we love, and who love us best, drift away from us imper- 
ceptibly with every passing moment. And in the same fashion they 
drift away from themselves. You are sitting on this boundary-stone, 
and you think you are still there, but your being, turned towards the 
future, has already ceased to cling to what was your life and your 
absence has already begun. I am well aware, of course, that all this 
is only an illusion, like everything else, and that the future does not 
exist. Men, who invented Time, invented Eternity next by way of 
contrast, but the negation of Time is as unreal as Time itself. There 
is no past and no future, only a series of successive presents, a path 
continually destroyed and re-made on which we all move forward. 
You are sitting there, Gherardo, but your feet press on the ground 
before you with a sort of anxiety, as though they were trying out a 
road. You are clad in those garments of our century which will ap- 
pear hideous or merely peculiar when our century has passed, for 
garments are always only the caricature of a body. I see you naked. 
I have the gift of seeing, through the garment, the radiance of the 
body, and it is in this fashion, I imagine, that saints behold souls. 
This is a torture, when they are ugly; when they are beautiful it is 
another sort of torture. You are beautiful, with that fragile beauty to 
which life and time lay siege on all sides and over which they will 
at last prevail, but at this moment it is your own, and it shall remain 
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your own on the vault of the church where I have painted your 
image. Even if one day your mirror should show you only a distorted 
likeness where you dared not recognize yourself, there will always 
be somewhere an unchanging reflection that will be like your 
present self. And in the same way I shall immobilize your soul. 

You have ceased to love me. If you consent to listen to me for 
an hour, it is because one is indulgent towards those whom one Is 
deserting. You bound me, and you are unbinding me. I do not blame 
you, Gherardo. The love of a human being is so unexpected and so 
undeserved a gift that we should always marvel at its not being 
taken away sooner. I feel no anxiety concerning those whom you do 
not yet know, but towards whom you are going and who, maybe, 
are awaiting you; they will know a different person from the one I 
thought I knew, and that I imagine I love. Nobody can possess an- 
other human being (even sinners fail to do so) and art being the only 
true way of possession, one should seek less to lay hold of a person 
than to re-create him. Gherardo, do not misinterpret my tears; it is 
better that those we love should leave us while we can still weep 
for them. If you stayed, perhaps your presence would intrude be- 
tween me and the likeness I want to preserve of it, and weaken that 
likeness. Just as your garments are only the sheath of your body, so 
you are now for me only the sheath of that other, whom I have 
brought forth from within you and who will outlive you. Gherardo, 
you are now more beautiful than yourself. 

We can only possess for ever those friends from whom we have 
parted. 


TOMMAI DEI CAVALIERI 


Iam Tommai dei Cavalieri, a young lord, a passionate lover of art. 
Beautiful though I.am, my soul is more beautiful still; so that my 
body, painted on the vault of a church, is no more than a geometrical 
symbol for uprightness and fidelity. I sit here, one hand on my 
knee, in the posture of one who is ready to rise up. The Master, who 
loves me, has painted, drawn or scuptured me in all the attitudes 
that life imposes on us, but I was my own sculptor before him. What 
shall I do? To what god, to what hero, to what woman shall I 
dedicate this masterpiece, myself? 

What shall I do? Perfection is a path that leads only to loneliness; 
I look on all men now as rungs in a ladder that I have left behind. 
The Master, who surpasses me by reason of his genius, is in my 
presence merely a poor distraught creature; Michael Angelo would 
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gladly exchange his ardour for my serenity. What am I to do? 


_ Have I whetted my soul only to make a sword of it, which I shall 


never brandish? The mad emperor wished that the universe had 
a single head, that he might sever it. If only there were a single 
body, that I might embrace it, a single fruit that I might pluck it, a 
single enigma that I might solve it at last! Shall I conquer an 
empire? Shall I build a temple? Shall I write a poem that will endure 
longer? The fragmentary nature of action saps my inclination to act, 


and every victory is merely a broken mirror in which I cannot see 


the whole of myself. The desire for power requires too many illu- 
sions, the desire for glory too much vanity. Since I possess myself, 


_ how can the universe enrich me further — even bliss is inferior to me. 


Ww 


Men, contemplating my likeness, will not wonder what I was, 
what I did; they will praise me for having existed. I am seated on the 
capital of a column, as if on the summit of a world, and I am myself 
a crown to it. I say to the dizzy imminence of life: he to whom every- 
thing is possible need attempt nothing further. 


CeO cL Dnt BRAC Ctit 


I, Michael Angelo, hewer of stone, have drawn on this vault the 
likeness of a young man of Florence who was dear to me and who is 
no more. He is seated in a forbidding attitude, and his folded arms 
seem to hide his heart. But dead men, perhaps, have a secret that 
they do not want to disclose. 

At first I loved my dreams, for I knew nothing else. Next I loved 
my family (and this, when I come to think about it, was like loving 
myself) and the friends who came to me laden with such beauty 
that I was both humbled and happy. Last of all I loved a woman. 
My relatives are dead; my friends, my loved ones, have gone from 
me; some to seek life, others maybe betrayed into the tomb. Of those 
that are left I am unsure; even if my suspicions are not justified my 
suffering is as great as if they were, for it is within one’s own mind 
that everything really takes place. The woman that I loved has also 
gone from this world, like a stranger who discovers that she has 
opened the wrong door and that her home is elsewhere. Then I re- 
verted to loving nothing but my dreams, because nothing more was 
left to me. But dreams, too, can betray one, and now | am alone. 

We love because we are incapable of enduring loneliness. And 
for the same reason we are afraid of death. When I have chanced to 
speak out loud of my love for someone, | have seen knowing winks 
and nods all round me, as though my listeners thought themselves 
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in league with me or else presumed to judge me. Those who do not 
accuse you try to excuse you, and that is even sadder. For instance, 
I loved one woman; when I say I loved one woman only, I do not 
count the others, the transient loves who were not women but 
merely woman and the flesh. I loved one woman only, whom I did 
not desire, and I do not know, when I come to think about it, 
whether it was because she was not beautiful enough or because her 
beauty was too great. But men do not understand that beauty can 
be an obstacle to love, by satisfying desire beforehand. Even those 
whom we love do not, or will not, understand it. They wonder, they 
suffer, they resign themselves. Then they die. And we begin to fear 
lest our renunciation may have wronged ourselves, and our desire, 
now thwarted, grown unreal and obsessive like a ghost, assumes the 
monstrous aspect of all that has never been. Of all forms of remorse 
known to man the cruellest, maybe, is remorse for the unaccom- 
plished. 

When you love someone, you are not merely anxious that he 
should live, you are astonished that he should cease to live, as though 
death were not a natural thing. And yet existence is a miracle more 
amazing than non-existence; it is before the living, surely, that one 
should bare one’s head and kneel as before an altar. Nature, I 
imagine, wearies of resisting annihilation, as man wearies of resist- 
ing the attraction of chaos. In my own lifetime, as advancing years 
have led me deeper amid the gathering shades, I have constantly 
seen those forms in which life attains perfection tend to yield to 
other, simpler forms, closer to primitive humility, as mud is more 
ancient than granite; and the man who carves statues, after all, 
merely hastens the process by which mountains crumble. The 
bronze of my father’s tomb grows green with mould in some vil- 
lage churchyard; the portrait of the Florentine youth will gradually 
flake away on the vaults I have painted, and my poems for the 
woman I loved will, in a few years’ time, cease to be understood, 
which is a manner of death for a poem. To try to immobilize life is 
the sculptor’s hopeless doom. In that respect, it may be that my 
whole life’s work is against nature. The marble in which we think 
we have fixed one form of perishable life tends constantly to resume 
its place in the natural order by means of erosion, patina, and the 
play of light and shade on planes which seemed abstract but which, 
however, are merely the surface of a stone. Thus the eternal 
mobility of the universe no doubt amazes its Creator. 

Before they laid her in her coffin, the only woman who had given 
life a meaning for me, I kissed her hand, but I did not kiss her 
lips, and now this grieves me,’ as though I might have learned some 
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wisdom from those lips. Nor did I kiss the Florentine youth, neither 


| his hands nor his pale face. But for this I have no regrets. He was too 
_ beautiful. He was perfect, like those who are utterly beyond our 


reach; for nothing can move the dead. I have seen many dead. My 
father, when he joined his forebears, became an anonymous Buona- 
rotti; he had laid down the burden of being himself; in the humi- 
lity of death, he effaced himself till he was merely a name in a long 
series of men, a line leading not to himself but to me, his succes- 
sor, since the dead are only terms in a problem set by each of their 


_ living heirs in turn. The woman I loved, after a death-agony that had 


racked her as if to tear her soul from her, retained a hard smile of 
triumph on her lips as if, having conquered life, she silently despised 
her vanquished adversary, and I saw her grow proud of having 
crossed the threshold of death. Cecchino dei Bracchi, my friend, was 
purely beautiful. His beauty which thought and action, in life. had 
divided into movements and expressions, became once more intact, 
absolute and eternal; it was as though he had made a composition of 
his body before leaving it. I have seen smiles curve bloodless lips, 
filter through closed eyelids, and give a quality of light to a dead 
face. The dead rest, satisfied, in a certainty that is indestructible be- 
cause such a certainty cancels itself in the very act of accomplish- 
ment. And because the dead have passed beyond knowledge. I have 
imagined they are wise. 
But perhaps the dead do not even know they have wisdom. 


BEBO? DEL POGGIO 


I awake. What have other people said? Dawn, that re-creates the 
world each morning; youth, dawn of man’s existence. What do I 
care what others have said or thought or believed. . . . 1 am Febo del 
Poggio, a rogue. Those who speak of me say I have a low soul; per- 
haps I have no soul at all. I exist as a fruit dces, or a cup of wine, or 
a fine tree. When winter comes, men leave the tree that offers no 
more shade; when the fruit is eaten they throw away the stone; when 
the cup is empty, they seize another. I accept all this. Summer, lus- 
tral water of the morning on agile limbs; o joy, dew of the heart. ... 

I awake. Behind me and before me lies endless night. I have slept 
for millions of ages; I shall sleep for millions more. I have but an 
hour. Why should you spoil it with theories and maxims? Pillowed 
on pleasure, I stretch my arms in the sun on a morning that will 
never return. 
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Coming to London—IX 


ne 


was probably while I was still a baby, on a visit to my grand- 

mother. She had a flat at the lower end of Buckingham Street in 
the Adelphi, overlooking the old water-gate, and for many years 
this seemed to me to be the very hub of the city. On entering, you 
breathed in the fine dust of potpourri and the musk of my grand- 
mother’s furs: the odour was like an incense offered before the 
divinity of Sarah Bernhardt, whom she adored and constantly spoke 
of, and it came to evoke for me the whole magic of the theatre, past 
and present. At the same time, the watercolours and etchings on her 
sitting-room walls—of Venice, Granada, Avignon and the Panama 
Canal—quickened my earliest longings to travel and made me see 
London as a gateway to the world. Reclining in a deck-chair on the 
roof of this flat, during the first Great War, my grandmother liked 
to watch the daylight raids through her lorgnette. No doubt she de- 
described the Enemy as ‘odious creatures’; it was her favourite 
phrase of condemnation —and she was later to apply it, in the singu- 
lar, to George Moore, as she tore from a copy of The Brook Kerith 
the pages she considered blasphemous. She kept the rest of the book, 
however, because she greatly admired his descriptions of the Holy 
Land. She was the grandest grande dame | have ever known. 

As a young man, | lived in London myself; and left it and came 
back to it often. But, of all these returns, I think that only one will 
remain with me vividly for the rest of my life. It is my return from 
the United States at the beginning of 1947. I had been away from 
England for eight years, almost to the day. 

On January 21, around noon, our plane took off from New York. 
It was nearly dark when we reached Newfoundland and circled over 
the snow-woods and the frozen lakes to Gander, a tiny sprinkle of 
lights in the wilderness. Transatlantic air travel was somewhat 
more of an adventure in those days, and less elegantly conducted. 
The big bare white waiting-hall, with its table of simple refresh- 
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eau COMING TO LONDON—IX 
_Ments, seemed very much a frontier-post; here were the last cup of 
_ coffee and the last bun in the Western Hemisphere. 

I didn’t sleep at all, that night. Not because I was unduly nervous; 
it was rather a kind of awe that kept me awake. If you are old 
enough, as I am, to remember Blériot—not to mention Lindbergh— 

_ it seems incredible to find yourself actually flying the Atlantic. I sat 

_ at my little window with its doll’s house curtains, vibrating with the 
changing rhythms of the aircraft and peering out for glimpses of the 
Stars. Fragments of ice, dislodged from the wings, kept rattling 
against the pane. The cabin was dark, except for a few pin-rays of 
light from overhead reading lamps. Although all the seats around me 
were occupied, | felt curiously alone—for the journey I was making 
was back through time rather than forward through space, and it 
concerned no one on board except myself. 

And then —in palest saffron, in pink, in scarlet, in stabbing gold— 
the sunrise. It gleamed dully on our wet metal and on the cloudfield 

- below us, which was blue-grey like dirty snow. We were flying over 
an arctic aerial landscape; weirdly solid, with terraces, erosions, 
valleys and great rounded rugged hills. The roar of our engines, 
which had been so loud through the night, now sank, or seemed to 
sink, to a soft hushing sigh. We were gradually coming lower. The 
plane skimmed the cloud-drifts like a motor-boat, and you had a 
sudden terrific sense of speed and impact, as though it would surely 
be dashed to pieces. We raced over them, through them, with the 
thick vapour whirling back in shreds from our propellors, massing, 
towering above us, bursting upon us in furious silent breakers. Then, 
through a wide rift, we saw Ireland—a country of bogs and stony 
fields, green and mournful in the showery morning, crossed by the 
Winding estuary of the Shannon. 

A few miles up the Shannon is Limerick, where I had lived for 
three years, as a little boy, because my father was stationed there. In 
those days, it now seems to me, I accepted our unwelcomeness as a 
matter of course; it didn’t seem particularly shocking to me that 
children of my own age should spit and shout ‘dirty Protestant!’ as I 
walked down the street, or that my father’s regiment should oc- 
casionally be sniped.at from rooftops on its march to church. 

And now the green and orange fiag of independence fluttered over 
the airport hangars, and an announcement in Gaelic was coming 
through the loudspeakers as we entered the dining-room. But if the 
political situation had changed, the local atmosphere had not. I en- 
countered, with happy recognition, the faded grandeur of velvet 
curtains and the breakfast of under-cooked, disembowelled sausage 
and strong but tepid tea. In a brogue as rich asa ’cello, my waiter 
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described the terrible accident of a few weeks back— pointing, as he — 
did so, to the fuselage of the wrecked plane which could still be seen 
sticking out of a bog beside the airfield. ‘The minute I set eyes on ~ 
them coming down—Mother of God, I said to myself, they're all 
lost entirely! His charming, sympathetic eyes were moist and | 
sparkling with enjoyment of his story. 

And now, for the first time in my life, I began to feel American—_ 
or, at any rate, more American than European. Standing at the bar 
with a fellow passenger, a businessman from New Jersey, I watched 
the other travellers and suddenly found myself seeing them through 
his eyes. There was a group of tweedy foxhunting ladies who didn’t 
look as if they were going anywhere in particular; they might well 
have stopped in here for a drink after a meet. There was a party of 
Italian emigrants who had been waiting twenty-four hours to take 
off for the States; when their plane was announced, they embraced 
each other and cheered. And there was Sir Somebody Someone, who 
appeared to be running the British Empire single-handed. He had 
crossed the Atlantic with us, and was now in an audible state of im- 
patience because we were delayed by the weather and London’s 
failure to ‘open’. ‘They’re waiting for me in Whitehall,’ he kept re- 
peating. ‘All I can say is, I intend to be in India on Monday.’ I was 
afraid he might have sufficient authority to order our departure, re- 
gardless of the risk. But it seemed that he hadn’t. 

When we finally started, it must have been near two o'clock in the 
afternoon. We climbed steeply into the clouds and saw no more 
land until the coast of the Bristol Channel. This was my first oppor- 
tunity to compare bird’s eye views of England and the States. What 
a contrast between the vast rectangular sections of the Middle West 
and the jigsaw pattern of this countryside! Even from the air, one 
gets a sense of the complexity of the past—of the Domesday Book. 
And of smallness. How small and vulnerable it all looks— wide open 
to the bitter east wind of History! The churches and the little towns, ~ 
where three or four straggling roads converge as if expressly to lead 
a bomber to its target. The all-too-evident factories and landing 
strips. An eighteenth century country house with a portico, stand- 
ing out tiny but sharply distinct against a wood in which clearings 
have been cut to form the initials G.V.R. We flew quite low, beneath 
the overcast; and it was cosy, like a room in the winter light of tea- 
time. London appeared, a long smudge of brown haze, far ahead. The 
plane landed at Bovington Airport. 

Here was the scenery of the war—but already it was falling into 
disuse. Weeds were growing from cracks in the concrete runways; 
the Army signposts and the camouflage on the hangars were 
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‘Weather-beaten and faded. Some Germans were strolling around with 
‘Spades on their shoulders—no longer with the air of prisoners but of 
accepted inhabitants. And here were the representatives of official- 
dom; an elderly gentleman and a young lady doctor of birdlike cheer- 
fulness, waiting to examine us and our belongings in a draughty hut 
with an iron stove. The lady doctor was sorry I had no certificate of 
‘vaccination, but remarked consolingly: ‘Oh well, never mind— 
you've got a jolly good sunburn!’ I told her that I’d been swimming 
in the Pacific, three days before. I could scarcely believe it myself. 

Throughout the years I had spent in Hollywood, I had never tired 
of protesting against the American film presentation of English life. 

~ What caricature! What gross exaggeration! But now—and increas- 
ingly during the weeks that followed—I began to reverse my judge- 
ment. Is it possible to exaggerate the Englishness of England? Even 
the bus which took us from the airport into London seemed grotes- 
quely ‘in character’; one almost suspected that it had been expressly 

© designed to amaze foreign visitors. By nature a single-decker, it had 
had a kind of greenhouse grafted insecurely on to its back. Riding in 
this was much more alarming than flying. We whizzed down narrow 
lanes with barely room enough to pass a pram, scraping with our 
sides the notorious English hedgerows; then slowed with a jerk to 
circle a roundabout— an Alice-in-Wonderland death trap guaranteed 
to wreck any driver doing more than five miles an hour. And then 
we would pass through an English village complete with a village 
church in a country churchyard; so absurdly authentic that it might 
have been lifted bodily off a movie-lot at M-G-M. . . . And as for the 
accents that I now began to hear around me—I could scarcely trust 
my ears. Surely they were playing it very broad? Half of the popula- 
tion appeared to be talking like Richard Haydn as a Cockney bank 
clerk, the other half like Basil Rathbone as Sherlock Holmes. 

I saw little of London that night, for I went straight to John 
Lehmann’s house; and there a welcome awaited me that I shall never 
forget. Looking around me at the faces of my old friends, I dis- 
covered a happy paradox—namely that, while England seemed fas- 
cinatingly strange, my friends and our friendship seemed to be essen- 
tially what they had always been, despite the long separation. That 
was what was to make my visit so wonderful and memorable. 

During my re-exploration of London, I got two strong impres- 
sions; of shabbiness and of goodwill. The Londoners themselves 
were shabby — many of them stared longingly at my new overcoat — 
and their faces were still wartime faces, lined and tired. But they 
didn’t seem depressed or sullen. This may sound like a stupidly 
sweeping statement by a casual visitor; but I have seen a thoroughly 
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depressed nation—the German in 1932. The English were not in the | 
least like that. For instance, the girls at the ration board, whicas | 
surely must have been the most exasperating of jobs, were quite — | 
gratuitously pleasant. ‘It seems so silly,’ one of them remarked to _ 
me, ‘to have to call Americans aliens.’ And this wasn’t just a chance _ 
encounter with a solitary xenophile, for I heard another girl being 
extremely sympathetic to a native lady with an obviously unreason- 
able grievance. On another occasion, when I was on a train, a young 
couple sat next to me who were about to emigrate to Australia; their 
baggage, already labelled for the voyage, proclaimed this fact. The 
other passengers in my compartment congratulated the couple on 
their decision and questioned them eagerly about their plans—all 
this without the slightest hint of bitterness or criticism. Of course, 
this goodwill was somewhat of the grin-and-bear-it variety which is 
produced by national emergencies; but it had certainly made Lon- 
don a much friendlier place for a stranger to visit. The only negative 
aspect of it was, perhaps, that the English had become a little too 
docile in their attitude toward official regulations. “We’re a nation 
of queue-formers,’ someone said. I experienced the truth of this for 
myself, one afternoon, when | went to a cinema, found that the film 
I wanted to see had five minutes left to run, and decided to wait out- 
side till it was over. When next I turned my head, I saw that a line 
of half a dozen people had grown behind me. 

London’s shabbiness was another matter; it didn’t seem to me to 
have a cheerful side. The actual bomb damage gave you a series of 
sudden shocks—as when, one evening, I spent some time ringing the 
doorbell of a house, until I happened to look up through the fan- 
light and saw that the place was an empty shell, smashed wide open 
to the stars. Yet the shabbiness was more powerfully and con- 
tinuously depressing. Plaster was peeling from even the most 
fashionable squares and crescents; hardly a building was freshly 
painted. In the Reform Club, the wallpaper was hanging down in 
tatters. The walls of the National Gallery showed big unfaded rec- 
tangles, where pictures had been removed and not yet rehung. Many 
once stylish restaurants were now reduced to drabness and even 
squalor. The shortage of materials made all but the most urgent re- 
pairs illegal. | heard some weird tales of builders who were smuggled 
into private homes in their Sunday suits as ‘guests’, and who didn’t 
emerge until their ‘visit’—with much record playing to drown the 
noise of hammering—was over. London’s shabbiness was so sad, I 
thought, because it was unwilling — quite unlike the cheerful down- 
at-heel air of some minor Latin American capital. London remem- 
bered the past and was ashamed of its present appearance. Several 
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Londoners I talked to at that time believed it would never recover. 
. ‘This is a dying city,’ one of them told me. 
Few of my English readers will need to be reminded that this was 
| the winter of the coal shortage and the great blizzards. The snow 
started about a week after my arrival; and it soon assumed the as- 
_ pect of an invading enemy. Soldiers turned out to fight it with flame- 
_ throwers. The newspapers spoke of it in quasi-military language: 
‘Scotland Isolated’, ‘England Cut in Half’. Even portions of London 
were captured; there was a night when no taxi driver would take 
you north of Regent’s Park. With coal strictly rationed, gas reduced 
to a blue ghost and electricity often cut off altogether, everybody in 
_ England was shivering. I remember how the actors played to nearly 
empty houses, heroically stripped down to their indoor clothes, 
while we their audience huddled together in a tight clump, muffled 
to the chins in overcoats, sweaters and scarves. I remember a chic 
lunch party composed of the intellectual beau monde, at which an 
-- animated discussion of existentialism was interrupted by one of the 

guests exclaiming piteously: ‘Oh, I’m so cold!’ Two or three of my 
friends said to me then: ‘Believe us, this is worse than the war!’ By 
which I understood them to mean that the situation couldn’t by any 
stretch of the imagination be viewed as a challenge to self-sacrifice 
or an inspiration to patriotism; it was merely hell. 

Nevertheless, I have to confess, with the egotism of a tourist, that 
the blizzard did a great deal to ‘make’ my visit. It gave me a glimpse 
of the country in crisis which helped me to some faint idea of what 
the war years had been like. And, besides this, the cold certainly in- 
creased one’s energy and sharpened one’s senses. There was a great 
deal to be seen in London that winter—particularly in the art gal- 
leries, where many new and talented painters were exhibiting. It 
was then that I acquired, though only to a very modest degree, the 
good habit of buying pictures. 

My departure was sad, but enlivened by some moments of excite- 
ment. For the Queen Elizabeth, on which I was to sail for New York, 
had just run aground on a shifting sandbank called The Brambles 
while entering Southampton Water. It was thought that she might 
repeat the accident on her outbound voyage. She didn’t, but we all 
held out breaths as we moved over the danger spot and the brown 
churned water showed the narrowness of our scrape. 

So ended my most memorable visit to London. Since then, I have 
returned three times—in 1948, in 1952, and again this year—and 
always with great happiness. But still—it is not quite the same. That 
precious sense of strangeness and discovery is lost. I doubt if I shall 
ever get it back. 
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trangely conditioned by the possibility that Western Europe, 

as a distinctive culture, may have no future. I know that I am 
not the first of my generation who has wondered whether Shaw was 
perhaps not the Socrates of a declining culture: But the decay of 
western culture has one feature that could not be claimed for any 
previous civilization: the end may be so cataclysmic as to leave no 
trace of our achievements. In saying this, I am not conscious of 
being unduly pessimistic: in fact, I, personally, am very cheerful 
about future prospects. There is a possibility of an intellectual 
awakening that could easily make the next twenty years the climax 
of European civilization, its highest achievement. Nevertheless, the 
end may be very close. The most important necessity of the present, 
it seems to me, is to try to understand why it may be close; to under- 
stand the mechanisms that have made our time what it is. That is 
why I feel that writing about ‘the future of the novel’, ‘the future of 
poetry’ etc, is pointless and useless, unless we fully face the fact that 
there may be no future. It is silly to file your nails when your house 
is burning down. Literature and history are never far apart, but in 
our time they have almost converged. 

Major writers have always been the men who digested their time, 
mastered its trends, and wrote in full consciousness of them, the 
Platos, the Dantes, the Shaws. Relaxation is the first necessity of this 
kind of mastery; a compass won't point north while you shake it. 
The Victorians had this power over their own time; most major Vic- 
torian writers were, in this sense, encyclopedists; they felt that no 
important trends had eluded them; there was no point on which 
they could be accused of total ignorance. You can feel this, reading 
Mill or Spencer, or their immediate descendants, Wells and Shaw. 
They seemed to think of themselves as walking Encyclopedia Britan- 
nicas. They did not really know about the medieval church or the 
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_ philosophy of pre-Socratic Greece, but they did not know that they 
_ didn’t know, and that is what counts in relaxation. What is more, 
we cannot dismiss them as self-deceivers, for there is obviously a 
principle of necessity at work, and if Mill had known what Newman 
knew, it is doubtful whether he could have produced A System of 
Logic. And one does not have to belong to the school of logical 
positivists to feel the tremendous importance of his contribution. 
_~ There are certain tiny biological organisms that you can watch 
digesting their food; a speck of green vegetable matter moves into 
the middle of a transparent protoplasmic blob, and slowly dis- 
appears. It is possible to watch the same process at work in the 
writers of an age— except that now, the food is the conditions of the 
time. Round about 1910, there was suddenly far too much to ab- 
sorb. Some writers reacted by turning away from the outside 
world, and talking about the ‘inner warmth’; D. H. Lawrence was 
the most important of these. For him, science and objective know- 
ledge—the twin catchwords of the Victorians— became anathema. 
Others talked of sterility, or called their time ‘a gigantic canvas of 
anarchy and chaos’, and flatly declined to even try to see a possi- 
bility of digesting it and ordering it to make a meaningful pattern. 
The major production of this attitude is Ulysses. There were still a 
few of the old gang—Wells, for instance—who went on trying to 
make the Victorian world picture fit the new conditions. These 
were just shortsighted; we only have to read Wells’ Open Con- 
spiracy after reading Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes to see 
immediately just how short sighted. 

The spectacle we see betwen the wars, is of writers who could not 
make head or tail of their times. The spectacle that our age could pre- 
sent is of writers who have again mastered their time as thoroughly 
as the Victorians mastered theirs. There is no good reason why not. 
The worst is over. The mass of new material that rushed on the pre- 
1914 generation like a landslide and knocked the breath out of most 
of them, has found its level, is now underfoot and no longer a 
menace. Eliot and Joyce began the tremendous work of digestion; 
Spengler in Germany and Arnold Toynbee in England did the real 
spadework. In the meantime, the immense figure of Shaw in the back- 
ground was too big to be comprehended by his age; inevitably, he 
was classed with Wells and Chesterton; he once complained— with 
complete accuracy —that he had solved all the major dilemmas of 
his time, but people still went on propounding them as if they were 
insoluble. He was as alive to existentialist issues as Pascal or Kier- 
kegaard, but he had been too closely associated with the generation 
of Wells, to be dissociated from them in the condemnation that hit 
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them all with the coming of a new literary generation. Historically, 
this was inevitable; it was inevitable that Mr Eliot should find Shaw 
unreadable, and that the 1930’s generation should not attempt a re- ~ 
valuation. Yeats was more fortunate, but then, he had never em- 
braced the Victorian heresies as Shaw had; Shaw smelt of the faggot. 
It will remain for my generation to recognize Shaw for the gigantic 
figure that he is. From the violent reaction that | have encountered 
from almost everyone born after 1925, I have no illusions about the 
size of this task of establishing a revaluation; compared to it, I think 
that Mr Eliot’s feat of proving to his generation that Ulysses was a 
serious work of art, was relatively easy. 

I believe that such questions as ‘Is the novel dead?’, ‘Where is 
poetry going?’ etc, are only answerable by a technique of literary 
criticism that is analogous to the historical method of Spengler and 
Toynbee. Wells believed that the problems of civilization were 
solely political. @v0@pm20s zoditixdv Cwov. Joyce reacted 
by calling history ‘a nightmare from which he was trying to awake’. 
Eliot admitted that the times ‘induced in myself a depression of 
spirits so different from any other experience of fifty years as to be 
a new emotion’ (this on the brink of the 1939 war). Eliot implied 
that the problems of the civilization are solely religious. But it was 
Shaw who had always recognized that the problems are equally 
religious and political; he had written in the 1920’s: ‘I had always 
known that civilization needs a religion as a matter of life or death’. 
But what religion? Who could digest the horror of two wars, the 
bewilderment and confusion of entre deux guerres, and then turn 
open-heartedly to the Anglican communion or the Roman Catholic 
Church for a solution? It is not such a simple matter, this problem 
of saving our civilization—or at least, salvaging something of it— 
and it is not to be solved by ‘accepting’ anything. And if Toynbee is 
right in affirming that it is the ‘creative minorities’ who solve the 
problems of a civilization, it could easily be the writers who pro- 
vide the lead for the rest of society. The number of writers of the 
last thirty years who considered themselves actively involved in the 
destiny of their times—as Dante was in his—can be counted on 
very few fingers. Maybe Hulme was right when he wrote: 

‘I weary of the roses and the singing poets 
Josephs all, not tall enough to try’. 

But in what way can the writers provide a diagnosis of the age? 
As Sartre has done, perhaps, with his political commitment, or as 
Dostoevsky did with his portrait of anarchic communism in Devils? 
No: this is not what I mean. I have in mind something that is at once 
far more abstract and far more concrete. It is not enough to seize 
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_ an idea, then criticize it, or think naively about putting it into prac- 
- tice. The first necessity is to get a sense of reality; hold fast to that, 


and then work your way back to action. Let me give an example of 
what I mean by ‘sense of reality’. It is a thing which I consider to be 
supremely present in Ulysses and The Sun also Rises, and hardly 
present at all in Les Chemins de la Liberte. Sartre is too preoccupied 
with ideas. So was Dostoevsky—but he began his apprenticeship 
like Joyce, reporting factually on the day to day life in St Peters- 


burg, or in a Siberian prison camp. The ideas came later. 


This sense of reality is the greatest legacy a writer can give to his 
age. It is my conviction that art has only one aim: to strengthen the 
grasp of the individual on his own life. Wagner’s words on art ‘that 
makes life appear like a game, and withdraws us from the common 
fate’ express it precisely. For what is the common fate but con- 
fusion and defeat? From the moment the eyes open in the morning, 
the consciousness begins to strive with complexities. The most com- 
monplace activity of the mind is the activity of the artist-creator— 
ordering facts to make a pattern. Every action, from paying the 
milkman to reading Professor Whitehead, demands the same capa- 
city to order facts. And sometimes the facts get out of hand, and the 
ordering capacity wilts from overwork; then the will shrinks from 
any activity; the result is a nervous breakdown -—or at least, social 
inefficiency. Our society is full of people who managed to lag be- 
hind in their fact-ordering years ago; now they have very little sense 
of order and purpose— except the moment to moment purpose of 
keeping the body alive. 

When I first read Ulysses at the age of sixteen, my first reaction 
was horror; it was the horror of walking the length of a dark street 
with someone and.then, under a street lamp, seeing that he had your 
own face. In Chapter One, Stephen speaks of Hamlet’s definition of 
the purpose of art—to hold the mirror up to nature—and then calls 
Irish art ‘the cracked looking-glass of a servant’. That, it seemed to 
me, perfectly described Ulysses. A cracked looking-glass, a dirty, 
tarnished looking-glass; an unutterably terrible reflection of ‘the old 
rag and bone shop of the heart’. Art, I felt, should order life, should 
present the ideal—not just throw back in your face the very 
material you found so ‘stubborn and unreducable’ in your own life. 
It was not until several years later that I realized that the artistic pur- 
pose of Ulysses (and indeed, of Finnegans Wake) can be summarized 
in the words of another poem of Yeats: his Lapis Lazuli, which 
finished with an evocation of three Chinese sages sitting on a 
mountain top, looking down on the ‘stubborn unreducable fact’ — 
on Dublin or Europe: 
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On all the tragic scene they stare 

One asks for mournful melodies; 
Accomplished fingers begin to play 

Their eyes mid many wrinkles, their eyes, . 
Their ancient, glittering eyes, are gay. 

It is the affirmation that comes from complete mastery —the sort 
of affirmation that the Victorians could—perhaps deludedly — make; 
that seems so impossible to our modern age. 

This, I repeat, seems to me to be the sole aim of art: to make such 
an affirmation possible. 

The artist then, like the age in which he lives, is to be judged by 
his conquest of his material, by the stubbornness of the material he 
tackles. Art is the interaction of solid, lumpy material—the emo- 
tional detritus of actual living, and of the ordering intellect. 
Emotion plays almost no part in the ordering. Emotion is all too 
easy to order. When a work of art plots the evolution and resolu- 
tion of an emotion (like Carmen or Manon Lescaut, or a film like 
Les Enfants du Paradis) it gives a false sense of order, of finality. It 
is the curious achievement of Hemingway’s early novels to appear 
to conform to the pattern of an emotion, and then to show that, in 
point of fact, the emotion was not the meaning, for the life goes on 
after the emotion has completed its curve; the meaning lies deeper. 
The flow of A Farewell to Arms is the flow of a love story. But 
the love story ends, and the life still goes on; the hero’s bewilder- 
ment is the bewilderment of a man who had thought the meaning 
lay in the love, then finds himself forced to live without it. The 
greatness of A Farewell to Arms lies in its analysis of the human 
situation. In a very special sense it is a bildungsroman. In the ordi- 
nary bildungsroman—The Magic Mountain, or Wilhelm Meister— 
the reader watches the hero being educated; in the Hemingway or 
Joyce bildungsroman, the reader is educated too. 

This type of bildungsroman hardly existed in literature before the 
twentieth century. Yeats was writing of poetry when he observed: 

Shakespearian fish swam the sea, far away from land 
Romantic fish swam in nets coming to the hand 
But what are all those fish that lie gasping on the strand? 

But the novel has gone through precisely the same evolution, from 
objective to subjective. It is honesty that drives to subjectivity 
(‘truth is subjectivity’ Kierkegaard said), but too much subjec- 
tivity lands the writer ‘in the foul rag and bone shop of the heart’ — 
or, like Joyce, working with his nose so close to the canvas that he 
can inevitably see no pattern in it, and denies the possibility of a 
pattern. But Joyce, painting away with slow, careful brush-strokes, 
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his nose to the canvas, is better than the romantic who tries to paint 
and stand back to contemplate the effect at the same time. In philo- 
sophy, the revolt against the System took place a century ago, with 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. In novel writing, there has been no 
analagous revolt—only Joyce’s solitary example, which no one has 
tried to follow in its essence—the conscious rejection of an order 
imposed by intellect or emotion. But such a revolt will, I believe, 
take place. It has not done so before because no one has grasped the 
full meaning of Joyce’s existentialism; Ulysses has been accepted on 
its most superficial level: that of technique. It is as if philosophers 
should call themselves Hegelians because they can imitate the sen- 
tence-structure of the Phenomenology of Mind. Critics have stated 
that Ulysses was a dead-end in novel technique. It is not. It is an en- 
tirely new beginning, and so far no one has sufficiently grasped its 
significance to exploit it. Ulysses is a contradiction in terms; it is an 
existentialist bildungroman. But a contradiction does not neces- 
sarily mean a checkmate; Hegel knew that. Joyce did for the novel 
what Gurdjieff did for philosophy. Gurdjieff insisted that to know 
more, one must be more. Knowledge that is of the intellect alone is 
only a paradigm; real knowledge is a simultaneous apprehension of 
the physical, emotional and intellectual being. The same goes for 
real writing. Joyce descended, like Ulysses, into Hades; Ulysses is a 
descent into chaos. That Joyce’s interest was not completely in re- 
presentation of the physical is proved by Finnegans Wake, where he 
discards the bricks he had taken so much trouble to learn to bake in 
Ulysses, and deals in abstract, musical symbols. These symbols are 
arranged into harmonic patterns. Joyce rejected the abstract pat- 
terns of mathematics only to return to the empirical patterns of 
music. Music is the end. But the beginning—and this is the point — 
the beginning is Joyce’s insistence that the writer’s prime qualifica- 
tion is the one that in previous ages has only been demanded of the 
religious man—a direct apprehension of reality. 

I have tried to argue that Joyce’s technique was a reaction against 
a reaction. The first reaction happened in the first decade of the cen- 
tury; it was a horrified attempt to impose order on a sudden flood of 
complex experience. D. H. Lawrence pretends that the world is not 
at all a complex place if one sticks close to the warm heart of in- 
stinct, etc. H. G. Wells produced his modern Utopias. In The Un- 
bearable Bassington, Saki confessed that the age had given him acute 
indigestion, but still believed in the simple remedies. Enter Joyce, 
refusing to talk about remedies or patterns, acutely aware that what 
is necessary is not to falsify reality by imposing ideas on it. 

There is a lesson for the modern writer in all this. It is a lesson 
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that has worried me for several years. So our problem is to learn to 
use the technique of Joyce—to write as if nothing mattered but the 
precise delineation of some fact, or state of mind—and yet to write 
of ideas. There is a chapter of The Art of the Novel that James never 
lived to write, and Joyce wrote it. James says: What is a work of 
art, in essence? It is a seed. Writing means learning to grow seeds. 
Form in a work of art is like form in a flower. You allow the seed to 
blossom into characters and events. 

Joyce arrived with a horse and cart, and dumped an immense pile 
of earth in the middle of modern literature. No one connected 
Joyce’s mud-heap with James’s drawing rooms. That was the error. 
We talked about symbols; Freud—that thin-blooded late child of the 
Victorian age—assured us that there was no purpose or pattern in 
nature except that of instinct, and instinct is a blind drive (shades of 
Thomas Hardy!). For forty years we babbled about Freud, and Jung 
and Bergson and Donne, and finally of Tennyson and Kipling, and 
failed to recognize that the truly immense figures of the age had no 
use for psychoanalysis or the metaphysical poets. To some extent, 
we have reinstated James (though by no means recognized his full 
importance). It will be the business of my generation to establish a 
new valuation of Shaw. 

Shaw and James had one great concept in common: that the artist 
is no artist unless he is driven by a pattern-making impulse. The 
artist’s development consists in a widening ability to apprehend pat- 
terns. It is not enough to turn on a stream of consciousness, or fish in 
the subconscious for violent symbols, or conjure up sudden death 
(like the later Hemingway). In our age, the writers have forgotten 
the creative traditions, and the only men who have remembered 
them are the mathematicians. While there has been a lull in English 
literature, there has been no corresponding lull in mathematics. An 
anthology of the writing of the past thirty years would certainly 
have an effect of abysmal depression; an anthology of mathematics 
of the past thirty years can leave a mathematician straining at the 
traces to plunge into such a tremendously invigorating sea. 

Spengler complained that no historian had applied to the ordering 
of historical data the tremendous intellectual power that Newton 
applied to the mathematical data that were available to him. Speng- 
ler had a shot at remedying that situation. 

But a modern writer with the summarizing power of a Spengler 
might well complain even more bitterly about the lack of an orderly 
approach to the literary techniques and discoveries of the past half 
century. James was the Newton of literature; Joyce was its Lobat- 
chewsky. But where does Aldous Huxley or Graham Greene or 
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Kingsley Amis stand? Mr Huxley is an experimental writer—or was 
—and a writer of considerable intellectual honesty; but he is not 
creative in the sense I mean. As to Mr Greene: if he is, as the title of a 
French critical study asserts, a ‘Witness of a tragic age’, then his part 
is as passive as that of a witness; there is no effort of assimilation in 
his work; not even assimilation of the great Catholic tradition in 
which he belongs. Finally, Mr Amis appears as the exponent of a sort 
of literary ‘back-to-nature’ doctrine which is unconsciously senti- 
mental: ‘let us be as ignorant and as innocent as our forefathers’; in 
Whitehead’s terminology, it is an attempt to resolve the bifurcation 
of nature by simply refusing to think. 

This criticism is not intended simply to take smacks at the three 
writers I mention; personally, I have enormous respect for Mr Hux- 
ley, and can recognize sincerity in Mr Greene and Mr Amis. It is that 
I feel that our age calls for more than mere helpless honesty; the 
strong-minded dishonesty of Machievelli might be of more use. | 
can see an inkling—indeed, more than an inkling—of what is 
necessary in the post Victorian generation of Wells and Shaw; I can 
see it also (to a lesser extent) in Joyce and Mr Eliot, who added their 
own invaluable contribution. This is not a plea for a ‘back to Shaw 
and Wells’ movement; even Shaw, as big as he is, failed to see the full 
significance of the need for a church and a community religion. We 
feel nowadays that Wells and Shaw were too objective, and failed 
to do justice to the subjective element. And we have barely begun to 
pul! our way out of a sloshy quagmire of subjectivity in writing (this 
is the real significance of Mr Amis and Miss Murdoch). 

Our civilization is in decline; we could not do better than to write 
under this realization. There is no need for pessimism. Plato knew 
that Greek civilization was in decline; it made no difference to the 
magnitude of his contribution. If we were able to assess the prob- 
lem (as Arnold Toynbee has given us a lead in showing us how to 
assess it), it might even be possible to do something about it Gurd- 
jieff had the same attitude to mankind; no illusions about their 
‘freedom’ and consciousness; he felt all men to be completely im- 
prisoned and completely unconscious; nevertheless, there was a 
faint possibility of freedom; very faint; no cause for cheering; but 
there. If European literature has any real future—any creative 
future (as I think European mathematics have) —then it is, I believe, 
completely bound up with recognizing our situation; its creative 
impetus will be a determination to fight our way out of that situa- 
tion. The last word is the recognition of Barnabas in Back to 
Methuselah: ‘The brain will not fail when the Will is in earnest’. 
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Sir, 

The inquest on Dylan Thomas's death will go on for decades. At the 
moment, John Malcolm Brinnin is on the witness stand, and we are 
the present jury. I think you are a little bit unfair to Mr Brinnin, and 
that this is partly due to a disagreement with Mr Brinnin about how 
much truth a witness should tell. I sympathize with your desire to 
protect people from unnecessary and regrettable pain: and I have 
no doubt Mr Brinnin’s motives are as mixed as most human motives 
usually are. But I would suggest that the answer to the question of 
how much a witness should tell has been already settled. He should 
tell ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
me God’. It would be hard to better that principle, whether in law, 
literature, or life. 

Mr Brinnin obviously loved Dylan Thomas, as many people who 
knew him did. It isa common attribute of friendship. But those who 
love men of genius are also liable to show a kind of possessiveness 
which leads them to present the wife of genius in an unsympathetic 
light. Mrs Freda Lawrence is a case in point. Genius is a fertilizing 
force, and there is a spiritual sense in which many people are the 
‘wife’ of genius, indeed all who come in contact with him, and bear 
him spiritual children. This is the will of God: but when the little 
devil of possessiveness creeps in, love creeps out. Genius cannot be 
possessed, nor love itself. One thing that comes out clearly from the 
Thomas story is that it can hardly even possess itself. But only one 
woman can be the ‘wife-of-the-bosom’ of genius, and few have ever 
succeeded in the job. If normal marriage is like, in Robert Benchley’s 
phrase, ‘being locked in a runaway box-car with a wild horse’, being 
married to genius must be like a Mazeppa ride. Before these re- 
criminations which overtake the wife of genius, one fact remains to 
put them all in the shade: this is the woman genius married, and 
stayed married to: her judge is in Heaven. 
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Mr Brinnin is an admirable witness and we of the jury should be 
grateful to him. The case goes on, but in my view we all killed Dylan 
Thomas, we and our way of life. Bourgeois society turned him into 
a performing dog doing tricks for his supper; we forced genius to 
make us laugh by ridiculing himself. Our way of ‘life’—I call it 
death —eats genius, and washes him down with a swig of talent. 
Edinburgh Tom Scott 


Sir, 
May I reply briefly to my critics, A. P. Leary and C. West? 

(1) In Poetry and the New Conservatism I compared Donald 
Davie’s concern for a didactic poetry with Peter Viereck’s for a 
‘communicative poetry’: I strongly (but, obviously, not strongly 
enough) refused to tie these writers together at any other point. Iam 
very grateful to Mr Leary for his helpful elucidation of the dif- 
ferences between the American kind of Conservatism and the kind 
nearer home, but I don’t think it seriously damages my argument. 

(2) The ‘Pisan Cantos’ squabble need hardly be started up again; 
though if Mr Leary is happy to associate himself with Viereck (or 
even with Robert Hillyer) in this row, he is free to do so. As he im- 
plies, I personally would be quick to line up with the ‘highly Eliotic 
American intellectuals’ whom he rebukes. 

(3) Mr West, in turn, rebukes me for misreading: but obviously 
the reading he solemnly offers is the one contained in my phrase 
‘the destructive force in the sea transforming itself to attack Man in 
his dry-land home’. Sand-dunes, yes of course; but does he seriously 
suggest I missed the point, that the waves ‘brown and dry’ are the 
dunes? Really! Incidentally, if Mr West had read me more carefully 
he would have found that the offending phrase ‘hills of earth’ is 
Viereck’s, not mine; and that in the last few pages of my article I 
was writing not a full analysis of a mediocre poem by Robert Frost, 
but rather a few sharp remarks in Viereck’s margin. Is there any 
hope of convincing Mr West, I wonder sadly? 

University College, Dublin Denis Donoghue 


Sir; 

The fault with The London Magazine anthology of ‘Young English 
Poets’ (in your May number) is that it is not satisfying to any but the 
most rudimentary and untutored poetic mind unfamiliar with all 
but the simplest of sentiments and the most banal sequences of sense 
and sound. None of these poems is intellectual, i.e., the intellect is 
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not brought to bear upon any problem of a more than trivial nature 
—not that a poem has to be intellectual in this sense, but it is here 
that they meet a common failing. The verses are loose, flabby, dis- 
courteous with words because they use too many to little purpose 
and acknowledge that their authors have not yet acquired the neces- 
sary discrimination which would enable them to exert a balance of 
power over words which could tighten their work into explosive 
missiles of meaning and feeling redolent with the quick and essence 
of poetry. 

Are these young people however entirely to blame? We are told 
there is a movement afoot, the ‘new’ Conservatism in poetry. Are 
editors seeking to foster this? Conservatism is not new in anything 
and however one chooses to interpret such a hack word its implica- 
tion in a creative art can only be one with a stultifying influence. 
Dress design, a legitimate creative art, is faced with an abyss of 
creative exhaustion. Old and weary modes reappear labelled ‘new 
look’. The problem here is purely commercial, exactly the problem 
confronting poetry today. I am assured that poetry of a complex 
appearance is difficult to market, (I too am familiar with the argu- 
ment that Pound, Eliot, Cummings and others are doing very nicely, 
but the initial statement has wide subscribers and may be contribu- 
tive to the current trend) and so to salvage the sales, simplification is 
becoming a commercial expedient. Editors and their selection 
boards obviously have vast power to bring this about. That this is 
actually happening is pure conjecture on my part. I have no proof 
whatever that anything of the sort is going on, beyond feeling that 
there must be a rational explanation somewhere, and such an ex- 
planation would certainly be rational enough to preclude all 
attempts at poetry. 

With regard to material, never has there been an age when so 
much could be said, when poetry could delve so deeply into the com- 
plexities of modern existence with its incisive shafts of perception. 
This anthology depresses me when I reflect that at its best it is 
amiable enough chatter, and at its worst it is evidently the best work 
of the young poets of 1956. 


Lymington, Hants Anthony Elliott 
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THE RusseT Coat by Christina Keith. (Robert Hale. 21s.) 
JOHN CLareE by John and Anne Tibble. (Heinemann. 25s.) 


That the ‘New Critics’ of England and America have not a monopoly 
of bad or styleless style is shown by these two new books, neither of 
which could possibly be called New Criticism and neither of which, 
for that matter, makes any use of jargon. Professor and Mrs Tibble, 
being the authorities on the subject, have a good deal to say about 
Clare but their book is hard to read owing to its neutered style. Miss 
Keith, being an enthusiast with flashes of canniness, has something 
to say about Burns but her prose is almost an emetic — all dashes and 
shriek marks and emotive repetitions and an extraordinary mixture 
of the high falutin’ and the would-be racy. Still, in a period when 
perhaps undue attention has been paid to poets who are peculiar 
because they are difficult, we should welcome two books about 
poets who are peculiar because they are ‘simple’. The ‘simplicity’ of 
Burns is not the ‘simplicity’ of Clare but they do have virtues— and 
limitations—in common and, since they have both been admired for 
the wrong reasons and for their less good work, it is worth a reader’s 
while to try to forget his own prejudices and approach as coolly as 
possible such new appraisals of either as these by Miss Keith and 
the Tibbles. 

To take the earlier poet—the wilder critic—first: Burns, as Mat- 
thew Arnold pointed out long ago, is a ‘great name’, but it is not so 
easy to define his greatness. Miss Keith follows Arnold in pronounc- 
ing that some of Burns’s (but why does she always call him Robin?) 
most popular pieces not only are not his best work but are not even 
good; they lack, in Arnold’s phrase, the ‘accent of sincerity’. Nearly 
all the poems Miss Keith herself admires are good (though she ig- 
nores a few attractive ones) and, even if her analysis of these is some- 
times rather crude, she provides some valid signposts for the poetry- 
lover who still needs conversion to Burns. But if such poetry-lovers 
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are to read Miss Keith, they should first be warned of her vagaries. 
Apart from her embarrassing gushfulness (starry-eyed one moment 
and slap-on-the-back the next) she makes the most astonishing 
generalizations and the most naive over-simplifications. For 
example, she says that ‘the gifts for satire and for tragedy are—it 
would appear — mutually exclusive’. What about Euripides or 
Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida? And that ‘the satirist who would 
live must never lose his temper’. What about Swift and Juvenal? And 
that ‘the Victorian Nineteenth Century had nothing to say to drink’. 
What about Dickens? And that ‘there is no surer index to the health 
of acommunity than the status of its women’. What about Periclean 
Athens? There is also a lot of rubbish about love. 

Miss Keith, moreover, has an exasperating habit of going right out 
of key in her analogies. Why compare The Jolly Beggars with Im- 
pressionist painting? Why describe O Whistle and I'll Come to You, 
My Lad as ‘racing along . . . with the bravado of Montmartre (italics 
mine) and the outspokenness of Scottish peasant life’? And why say 
of Holy Willie’s Prayer that ‘even the Athanasian Creed, beside the 
energy of this wants sap’? There are many such absurdities which 
have to be discounted if we are to be helped by Miss Keith. Still, she 
can help us with Burns, even though she may outrage some old-time 
Burns-Nighters in doing so. It is salutary to hear someone say of this 
poetry that ‘there is a thinness about it that, if you come to it from 
any other poet, strikes you at once. It is all on the surface.’ Though 
this latter remark needs qualifying (can any good poetry be ‘all on 
the surface’?), its downrightness is a corrective to those who take 
Burns for what he is not. She is equally downright elsewhere; e.g. ‘in 
the aesthetic qualities that usually go to make up poetry, he was un- 
doubtedly deficient’ or ‘Burns understood friendship better than he 
did love’. And she is excellent when she expounds the contribution 
made to his genius by that very Calvinism which he so hilariously 
satirized. In her last chapter, entitled Is Burns a National Poet?, she 
rightly points out that he lacks ‘two of the mainsprings of the Scot- 
tish character’—the themes of Ambition and Wanderlust. For all 
that, Burns emerges from her pages both as a great poet and as a 
‘national’ poet— ‘with the Highland tunes knocking the “sense” out 
of him, and his Lowland head ruthlessly cutting out the Highland 
rant’. 

A question raised by Miss Keith’s book, especially in her discus- 
sion of Burns's songs, is that dear old teaser about ‘originality’. The 
songs were not only written to and therefore largely conditioned 
by traditional tunes (Miss Keith does not mention that some of these 
were Irish) but were often a patchwork of ‘plagiarized’ lines and 
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phrases. Can a poet be called ‘original’ who uses such a scissors-and- 
paste method? The answer of course is Yes. We all use other people’s 
words (how many new coinages have poets minted in this century?) 
and to use other people’s lines is merely an extension of the prin- 
ciple. It all depends on how you do it—especially what you leave 
out and whether you know where to stop. This ‘originality’ bug- 
bear could also be raised over Clare. That very curious poet, like 
other under-educated writers, is sometimes at the mercy of his 
scanty reading; there are obtrusive echoes of other poets, formal or 
‘folk’, including not a few of Burns. Yet, as De Quincey rightly saw, 
‘His poems were not the mere reflexes of his reading’; the soil of 
Northampton saved him, as Burns was saved by the soil of Ayrshire. 
He was, like Burns, an unusually limited poet (his thought, as Mr 
Middleton Murry has explained, was not equal to his perception) 
but his eyes remained his own and he made his images his own. 
Clare’s limitations—and his virtues (compare Dylan Thomas) —are 
reflected in his own remark that ‘There is nothing but poetry about 
the existence of childhood . . . and there is nothing of poetry about 
manhood but the reflection and the remembrance of what has been.’ 

Professor and Mrs Tibble follow Clare in detail through that extra- 
ordinary life which Mr Geoffrey Grigson has described as a series of 
‘deprevations’, one of the earliest being that caused by the Enclosures 
‘With men and flocks imprisoned, ill at ease.’ They tell us what Clare 
read and how he could not understand Wordsworth’s reactions to 
one of his own favourites, Pope. (I should have welcomed here a 
discussion of what constitutes a ‘nature poet’ and a comparison of 
Clare with the Lakers.) They bring out clearly how, while poetry for 
Clare meant joy, the Muse in his eyes was a ‘fickle Hussey’ who 
‘sometimes stilts me up to madness and then leaves me as a beggar by 
the wayside’. Enumerating his troubles with publishers and patrons 
they establish only too clearly the reason for one of their chapter 
titles: Isolation and Maturity. And so on to the long years in the 
asylum. Before he was recognized as mad, he was having a recur- 
rence of certain dreams the substance of which, say Professor and 
Mrs Tibble, ‘betrays at least two conflicts in Clare: one was between 
what he felt as the selfishness of his ambition and his deep need for 
recognition of his poetry; the other was between the affirmative 
trust in people he found so hard to deny and his sense of inadequacy 
over its results’. But maybe such conflicts were an essential part of 
Clare, just as Gerard Manley Hopkins’s conflict between his two al- 
legiances—to the Creator and to Created and dappled Things -- was 
basic to Hopkins as a poet. And maybe Clare’s latent madness, with 
its strong vein of mysticism, served him as valuably as Calvinism 
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served Burns. These two books give us much of the background to 
such questions. 
LOUIS MACNEICE 


THE MIRROR OF ART: Critical Studies by Charles Baudelaire. Trans- 
lated and edited by Jonathan Mayne. (Phaidon Press. 18s.) 


Charles Baudelaire’s first essay in aesthetic criticism was his detailed 
review of contemporary French painting, the Salon de 1845, pub- 
lished during the spring of that year. The poet was then just twenty- 
four; but the coil of difficulties, miseries and humiliations from 
which he would never escape until the day of his death had already 
begun to close round him. Six months earlier, his small private for- 
tune had been removed from his personal control at the request of 
his indignant family, and the one-time dandy and man of pleasure 
was reduced to living on a wretched pittance. His disastrous liaison 
with Jeanne Duval had begun in 1842. Henceforward he was never 
to feel free, harried from lodging to lodging by a host of brutal 
creditors and frequently driven out of doors by the recriminations 
of his ill-tempered and unfaithful mistress, so that he was often 
obliged to do his work among drinkers, talkers and card-players in 
some crowded noisy café. Yet, although there were long periods of 
dejection and langour, he continued to enlarge and enrich the great 
poetic fabric of Les Fleurs du Mal. It appeared finally in 1857 and 
was, of course, immediately prosecuted by the legal representatives 
of the Second Empire. Meanwhile Baudelaire had not abandoned his 
functions as a critic of art. His original Salon was followed by a con- 
siderably more ambitious Salon de 1846, in which he acclaimed the 
romantic genius of Eugene Delacroix, whose talent he was again to 
discuss when the painter died in 1863. He also sought to analyse 
The Essence of Laughter, an essay that he later completed by two 
studies of French and foreign caricaturists. But, undoubtedly, his 
greatest critical effort was the long and magnificent disquisition that 
he devoted to Constantin Guys. Here, besides describing that extra- 
ordinarily gifted draughtsman, whom he styled Le Peintre de la Vie 
Moderne, he summed up his own aesthetic philosophy and his views 
on the right relationship between a modern artist and the fascinating 
world he lives in. 

The Mirror of Art, Mr Jonathan Mayne’s excellent choice of 
‘Critical Studies by Charles Baudelaire’, invites one obvious criti- 
cism. Since it is the best known of his critical writings, Mr Mayne 
has decided, ‘for reasons of space’, to exclude Le Peintre de la Vie 
Moderne, thus, so to speak, presenting the drama without the 
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splendid last act. Nevertheless, he has produced a delightful volume. 
Not only has Mr Mayne supplied an illuminating editorial foreword, 
and translated Baudelaire’s text into sensitive yet sensible English — 
The Salon of 1845, The Salon of 1846, On the Essence of Laughter, 
Some French Caricaturists, Some Foreign Caricaturists, The Exposi- 
tion Universelle, 1855, The Salon of 1859, The Life and Work of 
Eugene Delacroix—but he has been at pains to identify and repro- 
duce a large number of the works that Baudelaire studied and 
criticized. Now and then, the result is surprising. Mr Mayne, for in- 
stance, has contrived to run to earth an ambitious, but remarkably 
Inept, picture entitled The Fountain of Youth by William Haussoul- 
lier, which, in the Salon de 1845, Baudeliare describes as, ‘after M. 
Delacroix’s wonderful pictures, . . . truly the capital work of the 
exhibition’. The sentiment, he adds, is ‘exquisite’, while the drawing 
suggests ‘great determination and finesse’. To judge at least from the 
photographic reproduction, Baudelaire’s praise was conspicuously 
misapplied; and elsewhere we notice how Baudelaire’s romantic 
mistrust of academic classicism causes him to denigrate the ‘icy star’ 
of David, and to regret that the faculty of imagination has no in- 
fluence upon the work of Ingres. 

Like Ruskin, Baudelaire was often wrong, both in the praises he 
awarded and in the hostile criticisms that he delivered. Yet, like 
Ruskin, he remains an imaginative critic of the highest order. He is 
an incomparable critic because he recreates the effect provided by a 
work of art through the medium of his own genius, and because his 
criticisms, right or wrong, are always a vivid reflection of a pro- 
foundly original point of view. In Baudelaire the Critic, published 
thirteen years ago, an American scholar, Miss Margaret Gilman, has 
already examined the basis of his critical ideas. The true poet, he 
announced, must necessarily be a critic ‘. . . Tous les grand poétes 
deviennent naturellement, fatalement, critiques. Je plains les poétes 
que guide le seul instinct; je les crois incomplets.’ But, although a 
critic required strenuous intellectual training, his starting-point 
must be the pleasure he receives; which he afterwards does his best 
to analyse and re-evoke for the benefit of the sympathetic reader. 
‘Je résolus (he wrote, opening his study of Wagner’s music) de 
m’informer du pourquoi, et de transformer ma volupté en con- 
naissance. The Mirror of Art shows us the lengthy processes by 
which pleasure was transmuted into knowledge. Every student of 
one of the greatest poets and critics of the nineteenth century must 
be grateful to Mr Jonathan Mayne for this ingeniously planned and 


admirably illustrated little book. 
PETER QUENNELL 
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Jonta: A Quest by Freya Stark. (Murray. 30s.) 
Tue LyciAN SHORE by Freya Stark. (Murray. 25s.) 


These two books represent the first stages in Miss Stark’s voyage 
round the coast of Asia Minor. They are not easy to review, because 
they are not books one would want to read straight through in six 
months, let alone in one. Miss Stark, involved in a love-affair with 
the more marine heroes of pre-Christian Greece, follows their doings 
at a distance of 2,000 years in such allusive detail that her own 
lateral Movement in the five-ton Elfin is barely perceptible. ‘Tread 
softly, for here you stand on miracle ground, boy,’ Lawrence Durrell 
began a poem about Ithaca, and Miss Stark, travelling down history 
from roughly the seventh century Bc to the beginning of the third, 
enters with a similar reverence on the watery tracks of the Greek 
ships. Ionia, which is a kind of hand-in-hand exploration with 
Herodotus—‘a guide-book in time, as it were, among the ruins’— 
constitutes an attempt to recreate, from crumbled walls, cracked 
cornices and columns, thorn-covered theatres, a valid picture of the 
‘breeding ground of civilization’. Part of this ancient world—such 
of it as remains— Miss Stark describes in terms of her own visit, 
‘trusting to that intrinsic necromancy which allows language to say 
a little more than the author himself can imagine.’ The rest she in- 
vestigates through the eyes of such as Pausanias, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Ximenes and Xenophon. ‘Curiosity led me, pure, disinterested 
curiosity, the human thrust in time.’ 

What were the ingredients of this ‘authentic age of happiness’ 
whose clues Miss Stark has sought to restore? ‘Climate and the 
healthiest of foods— olives and fish and corn and wine; leisure, and a 
simplicity of pleasures; precariousness, to make good moments 
sharper; and commerce like a river where ideas as well as wealth 
move up and down. Add to these enough solitude to divide one city 
or one human being from the next one; curiosity and toleration, 
which produce truth together; beauty, under whose wing great 
words are written; a life where personal decisions are demanded. .. 

It is the individual, however, even more than the age, who engages 
Miss Stark’s attentive tenderness. In Ionia places are tied more 
generally to themes. Smyrna forms the basis for a consideration of 
family life in the Levant; Teos for a comment on Anacreon and the 
poetry of living; Clazomenae for a note on the philosophic weather; 
Colophon for a look into the position of women. In The Lycian 
Shore the hero is more frankly stated: ‘I wanted to discover what 


Alexander found in men’s minds when he marched down from the 
Granicus in 334 BC.’ 
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In this second voyage, beginning historically with the fall of 

_ Athens and ending on the verge of Alexander the Great, Miss Stark, 

_ adrift on oceans of abstract thought, found that ‘the mobilities of 
space and sea and time have fused, as if in a dimension of their own. 
Sometimes this vagueness came so near me that I would scarcely 
know in what age or world I travelled.’ 

The main cities of this voyage—ports from which fresh ropes of 
speculation are hoisted, rather than resting places from the ‘conver- 
sational Aegean’ — are Chios, Samos, Patmos, Caunus, Xanthus, Myra 
and Phaselis. At Chios Miss Stark daydreams of Lysander and Conon 
and the blockade of Mitylene. At Samos, of Myonnesus, Epicurus 
and Philocles the general ‘who thought nothing of cutting off the 
hands of captives’. ‘The night fell. We glided under the Samian hills, 
dark green with spring. The surface of the water was caught by 
moonlight, as if a crowd of golden sickles were harvesting its dark- 
ness. And we slept by the quay of Tigani, among the caiques, with 
their nets hung from the masts to dry.’ 

That is almost the limit of Miss Stark’s personal intrusions into the 
narrative, save for a reference to the fact that her only naval care on 
board was to keep the rope of the dinghy clear of the propellor when 
backing in or out of landings (the only time she relinquished this 
duty—a misguidedly trivial one for so energetic and capable a 
traveller—six men took over and fouled the rope at once). She is 
never anecdotal, indulges in no small-talk, and pointedly avoids 
anchoring herself in the present. But of the reader travelling in her 
wake, as she in the long wake of Alexander, she demands an in- 
satiable interest in the petty details of her chosen period. These 
details she herself chases up and transforms in a non-stop series of 
dazzling and graceful comments. It is, however, neither for her im- 
mensely skilled sculpturing of the historic stone of Asia Minor into 
a moving frieze of recognizable faces and shapes, nor for her re- 
deeming of classic battles and political conflicts into terms that have 
meaning today, that one especially reads Miss Stark. Primarily, it is 
because from nearly every one of her pages one gets that rare kind of 
pleasurable spinal shiver, produced infrequently enough by poets 
and hardly ever by prose writers. There is hardly a paragraph in 
these two books which cannot stand up to detailed stvlistic analysis. 

‘Hiiseyin in the placid afternoon hours sat at the wheel with his 
head aslant and his thin old bones bunched comfortably in clothes 
from which his talent for shabbiness had long ago rubbed away any 
consular lustre.’ The phrases and sentences which arrest, when one is 
on the edge of slipping into beguiled, cruise-doped somnolence — for 
the sea and the sun thrum a tune of their own between the words — 
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are of various kinds. ‘Far and near islands appeared flattened like 
book-pressed roses.’ ‘To the Greek, the boat that lands is a thing that 
comes and goes and never leaves one’s life entirely the same. It is 
illuminated by the hopes and fears of all his past: for it has carried 
his destiny for ages. So the Greek islander looks at boats, with his 
history behind him.’ Singly, perhaps they do not seem so remarkable, 
because they form integral parts of a style that is beautifully man- 
nered and controlled. Occasionally —very rarely—there is a sweet- 
ness in the descriptions of states of mind, of that receptiveness to im- 
pressions themselves, calculated by landscape, or the elements or 
by an aspect of a legend, which some may find over-poetical. But 
our sensibilities have been conditioned largely by dry, utilitarian 
prose, that grubs along the ground, recoiling distastefully at over- 
head scents. Miss Stark, herself fastidious, critical of language and 
rhythms, writes a prose that is gloriously airborne. Enthusiasm, re- 
sourcefulness and imaginative vitality are the distinguishing marks 
of her mind, though these are not always guarantees of a literary 
style. What, however, softens and warms them into poetic life is her 
unifying compassion: ancient tyrants and travellers, pirates and 
peasants, massacres, ideas and great works of art are scaled down to 
human perspective, and, rearranged against the classic light and 
landscape that remain in her prose both miraculous and contempor- 
ary, are brought into stereoscopic nearness. 

‘Rome is outside my history: so are the journeys of St. Paul, the 
Christian and Byzantine, Seljuk and Ottoman stories: I hope to find 
them, if I am spared, on later visits to Asia Minor, on the plateau of 
Anatolia and along the southern coasts. But the lands around 
Smyrna belong to the past of Greece, and to our present and to the 
present of Turkey; for now once more the highway of Asia touches 
the sea as far as Anatolia is concerned.’ 

It is an ambitious project. But no one reading these two instal- 
ments can doubt that if anyone can bring it off, Miss Stark will. 
Because she sees the line between the past and the present as being 
as arbitrary as a line between a particular wave and the sea, she will 
always be—even for those bored by history, antipathetic to distinc- 
tion of style—of unique relevance. 


ALAN ROSS 
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MaRCHING WITH ApriL by Hugo Charteris. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
DisquieT AND PEACE by William Cooper. (Macmillan. 153.) 
S1x FEET Or THE Country by Nadine Gordimer. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
With Marching With April Hugo Charteris triumphantly clears 


the hurdle of the second novel which trips up so many authors of 
promising firsts. It is quite different from A Share Of The World, less 


_ambitious perhaps but in its way as distinguished. Mr Charteris 


began his literary life with a style of his own, with whatever in- 
fluences that went to form it already digested so that any page he 
writes is immediately recognizable as his own—a state of affairs 
rare among beginners. This style is mannered and strained, but at 
the same time spontaneous and unaffected; sometimes it gives an im- 
pression of clumsy obscurity, sometimes of brilliant felicity; it is 
always arresting and with it he uses words as they should be used, as 
though they had never been used before. He approaches his subjects 
in the same spirit of discovery, with the result that his treatment is 
always original. His new novel is a satire set in the Highlands, but it 
is not at all like Sir Compton Mackenzie. It is funny in a rather 
frightening, obsessed way —for one feels that before he can write 
about anything this novelist has to become obsessed with it. His 
inquisitive interest in people can transform a stock character—a 
tough sportswoman, a whimsy Celtic servant, a dominating upper- 
class mother—back into its original form as a human being. March- 
ing With April contains one gloriously comic character who is far 
from stock—Sir Duncan Fidge, MP, whose megalomania provides 
scenes of first-rate farce. But humour exists in the novel at other 
levels: the scene where the hero, a neurotic, urban figure pitch- 
forked into the bewildering intrigues of local politics, announces his 
engagement to his mother, is high comedy, and another between 
Pipe Major Hew Mackay and a little boy in the village hall has, for 
all its absurdity, a quality of poetry. Mr Charteris is highly ob- 
servant and excels at physical description, at recording mannerisms 
of speech and gesture; when he deals with ‘ideas’ he tends to be con- 
fusing, for his intelligence is more intuitive than analytical and he 
takes for granted a similar intelligence in his readers. Such variety of 
theme and mood expressed in such allusive prose may exasperate 
those expecting a straightforward funny book, but it is a stimulating 
guarantee of lively talent. 

William Cooper, also a stylist, provides a total contrast. He 
achieves his effect of subtlety not by packed paragraphs and sudden 
stabs beneath the surface, but by a steady accumulation of incident, 
soberly recorded in prose of extreme simplicity. He concentrates on 
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a single theme, ignores distractions and has apparently given great 


care to the organization of its exposition. In my opinion Disquiet 
And Peace is the most interesting novel he has yet written. He aban- 
dons scenes from provincial life for high society during the two 
years of Cambell-Bannerman’s Ministry. The social and political 
background is sketched in, but only dimly and with no more than an 
adequate degree of authenticity. It is not essential to the plot; per- 
haps it was chosen for its remoteness, in order to throw into relief 


the central study of a marriage and the temperamental adjustments 


it demands. The situation faintly suggests that of William and Lady 
Caroline Lamb, but without the melodrama of the true story. Muriel 
Brown, Mr Cooper’s maddening but fascinating heroine, is an excel- 
lently conceived character who belongs in an outstanding book; 
Disquiet And Peace as a whole is clever and enjoyable, but not quite 
that. 

After Mr Cooper’s deliberately low tone and Mr Charteris’s 
heightened prose, the smooth, easy style of Nadine Gordimer comes 
as both a relief and a let-down. The fourteen stories in Six Feet Of 
The Country are all, in regard to construction and style, tailored to 
the standard New Yorker pattern, a pattern excellent in itself but 
now, to put it mildly, familiar. As is often the case with writers who 
exploit this pattern, Miss Gordimer is so remarkably good that she 
can convey her original sensibility through a well-worn channel. 
Nearly all these stories are set in Johannesburg; their themes vary 
widely, but in most the fact of Apartheid plays a rdle, either central 
or subsidiary. The ‘problem’ is never featured in a sensational man- 
ner; several stories make a quiet, sad comment on its incidental 
effect on civilized Europeans and civilized Africans. The most des- 
pairing comment of all, Which New Era Would That Be? takes the 
form of a very funny conversation piece between mixed races. 
Other stories are slighter in intention and effect but at least one, 
Face From Atlantis, which has quite a different theme, proves that 
Miss Gordimer can be as subtle and perceptive as any of her contem- 
poraries. This is higher praise than it may sound, for some of the best 
fiction written today is to be found in collections of short stories 
written by women—English, American or, it is now apparent, South 
African. Almost the only quality lacking in this admirable book is 
that which inspires speculation on the author's future; we eagerly 
hope that Miss Gordimer will write many more stories exactly like 
this, and neither want nor expect her to develop. Mr Cooper, by 
straying a little outside the scope of his first three novels, sharpens 
our curiosity about his fifth; and the fact that we can have no idea 
of Mr Charteris’s next book, which might turn out to be a master- 
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piece or a failure, makes him, in a sense, the most interesting writer 
of the three. 3 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


THE DESERT AND THE STARS by Flora Armitage. (Faber. 25s.) 


Most people would agree that too much has already been written 
about the late T. E. Lawrence, but the publication last year of 
Richard Aldington’s somewhat scurrilous ‘Biographical Enquiry’ 
did at least establish the case for a sober re-examination both of the 
man’s personal story and of his contribution to the conduct of the 
first world war. Unfortunately, The Desert cnd the Stars, which has 
been highly praised in the United States, is not the sort of book that 
is now required. On page 47, for instance, there appears the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

‘Here on the hillside, where the only other sign of life was an 
eagle on a hill opposite, he saw suddenly off in the distance, glitter- 
ing in the heat-haze, a sapphire shell of light. With an exultation 
such as he had never before experienced, he recognized it: the Medi- 
terranean Sea gleaming through a break in the haze, laden with the 
odours, the spices, the tumultuous eventualities of the East: whose 
crystal waves lapped up to the shores of Greece, bathed in the rocks 
of Cyprus, shimmered and broke upon the sand bars on the Syrian 
coast in the sight of which the Frankish knights had ridden resting 
in their armour under the unfriendly sun. Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Tyre and Sidon, Beirut and Tripoli—these were the 
names to conjur with, to dream upon. He looked; he saw its gleam, 
felt its lustre settle upon him and knew he would never be at rest 
again until he had crossed its expanse and beheld its glories.’ 

How, we may ask, does Miss Armitage know what Lawrence felt 
when he first beheld the Mediterranean? He was only nineteen at the 
time, and the only authority for such a statement is the letter to his 
mother (No. ro in the published correspondence) in which he refers 
to the experience simply as ‘a delightful surprise’. 

The passage I have quoted is typical of many, and although the 
author does not depart from the known major facts, her method of 
presenting them is highly questionable. She writes extremely well, 
even though her prose is marred by the very kind of over-ornate- 
ness which she rightly condemns in Lawrence’s own writings. There 
are also a number of minor inaccuracies, of which the following 


are typical: 
On page 100, for example, we are told that Lawrence never fully 
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_ Mastered the Arabic language (which is true). We are nevertheless 


informed that his vocabulary eventually extended to some 12,000 
words. This would have made him one of the greatest Arabic 
scholars of all time. 

On page 183 there is a reference to the ‘scores of bullet wounds’ 
suffered by Lawrence, a claim which he himself, with his known 
tendency to exaggerate, never made. 


_~ Chapter 7 (page 218) opens with a description of Lawrence’s first 


days at Fort Miramshah and refers to the ‘bitter cold’. A reference to 
the Letters, however, discloses that he arrived there in June 1928. I 
myself was once stationed in this hellish place and can confirm that 
in June the temperature approximates to that of the Gobi Desert. 


Incidentally, Miramshah is not ‘the sole landing field between Kabul 


and Peshawar’. Miramshah is almost due south of Kabul; Peshawar, 
a good many miles to the east, lies between them. Moreover, Miram- 
shah was never garrisoned by ‘India Scouts’ It has always been the 
permanent headquarters of the famous Tochi Scouts, who are re- 
cruited from among the Frontier tribesmen. This error has been 
taken over from one of Lawrence’s own letters, but it is a bio- 
grapher’s duty to check details of this kind, however trivial they 
may appear to be. So much for the facts. 

We come now to more controversial matters. Miss Armitage is 
frankly an admirer of Lawrence, but she is sufficiently objective not 
to avoid the delicate subject of his alleged homosexuality, although 
she draws no conclusions. This aspect of Lawrence’s character has 
occasioned more nonsensical comment, by both admirers and de- 
tractors, than any other. It has always seemed to me to be unim- 
portant; there is as a rule little interest in knowing about the sexual 
life of a writer or public figure unless he himself considers it im- 
portant, as, for instance, did Gide. It is in any case fairly certain that 
he never indulged in the sexual act: he may have felt no need of it; 
or, like Pozdnyshev in The Kreutzer Sonata, have believed it to be 
disruptive of human relations. 

Miss Armitage’s book was written before the publication of Mr 
Aldington’s ‘Enquiry’, but she has dealt with his strictures in an 
Epilogue. Twenty years ago The Desert and the Stars might well 
have been regarded as one of the best general accounts of Lawrence's 
life. As things are, it is outdated. What is now needed is a dispas- 
sionate historical study; but it will need to be written by one with 
more regard for the methods of strict scholarship than is apparently 


possessed by Miss Armitage. 
JOHN MORRIS 
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_A Worn CarVepD on A SILL by John Wain. (Routledge. ros. 6d.) 


THE TUNNELLED FIRE by Alexander Henderson. (Secker and War- 
burg. ros. 6d.) 


How desperately needed in the years after the war were poets with 
Mr Wain’s virtues—poets who had mastered traditional forms, 
whose language was uninflated and whose poems were sharply 
about something. It seemed then that such attributes were all that 
were required to start a poetic revival. In a sense, that view was a 
correct one, for poetry is in a far healthier state now that we have 
a number of poets with an outlook similar to Mr Wain’s and critics 
sympathetic to such poets have found a platform in certain organs 
of opinion. But, reading A Word Carved on a Sill, one cannot help 
being rather more struck with what is lacking in Wainesque verse 
than with what it has achieved. 

___ This is an ungenerous view, and before I develop it I must speak 
of the pleasures of the book. Mr Wain is first and foremost an intel- 
ligent poet. Open his volume where you like, you will find him in 
control of his material, saying something always intelligible and 
usually interesting. Some of these poems are really immensely in- 
genious, and ingenuity is a quality in verse not to be despised. The in- 
genuity is not always fused with what the poet convinces us is a 
felt emotion but when it is the result is an excellent poem — ‘Gentle- 
man Aged Five before the Mirror’, for instance. So, too, one must ad- 
mire the almost unfailing resourcefulness of expression. Many might 
have had the idea adumbrated in the first two lines of this sonnet but 
few could have developed it so well: 

An animal with a heart (in the ordinary sense 
of the expression) would find the going tough, 
no doubt of it. Birds, to get enough 

to eat, would have to peck— with no defence 
against the bully Conscience— worms they were 
sorry for. Dear me! And cats would shed 

very hot tears for little mice, quite dead; 
digested, indeed; and hedgehogs would pay dear 
for beetles crunched while happily at play, 

and so on, ad lib.... 

But all these qualities seem to contain their own contradictions. 
Ingenuity: sometimes the titles impress one as being better than the 
poems, which means, I think, a failure of content. The ‘word carved 
on a sill’ (from the Graves epigraph) is love, and love from a some- 
what adolescent view is too often Mr Wain’s simple subject. Form: 
the fondness for terza rima, the knowledge of the power of the un- 
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enjambed line, show themselves sometimes as mere tricks, not rising 
out of an organic conception of the poem. Clarity: I have heard the 
excessive plainness into which Mr. Wain’s diction frequently falls 
described as the language of the Wizard, and certainly there is a re- 
grettable contempt, a bogus toughness in lines like ‘Sometimes just 
being alone seems the bad thing’; ‘The sun bangs down its rays’; and 
‘It seems the poet made a bad mistake’. ; 

I believe that these failures rise ultimately from the same lack 

that we find in Mr Wain’s novels—the absence of a true conception 
of reality. ‘Reason for not Writing Orthodox Nature Poetry’ is the 
title of one poem in this book, but it seems to me that Mr Wain has 
found nothing of much substance to put in its place. This means not 
only that his verse often looks empty but also that the moral tags he 
- gives us are inclined to be threadbare: ‘ “The last time’ are the 
hardest words to say’; ‘And where you love you cannot break away’; 
‘It is a lie that time can heal a wound’. What one longs for in this 
book of so much accomplishment are substantial indications of what 
the poet’s world is like—as, in that revivalist book of 1930, one 
found: ‘midnight accidents In streets where heirs may dine’; ‘shelter- 
ing with horses behind a dripping wall’; ‘fallen bicycles like huddled 
corpses’; ‘slackening of wire and posts’ sharp reprimand’. 

For these reasons I think the best poem in the book—and Mr 
Wain has significantly placed it first—is the ‘Poem Feigned to have 
been Written by an Electronic Brain’, where ingenuity is not every- 
thing, where the language has density as well as plainness, and where 
the author has been moved by contemporary existence to take the 
poem beyond the twenty lines or so within which his Muse is 
mostly confined. But even here we miss the evidence of the poet's 
senses. 

Mr Henderson is a poet whose work one has occasionally —and 
with interest—encountered in periodicals for some years. Now it 
has been collected one finds, as one suspected, that he is an uneven 
poet and probably of spasmodic inspiration, for some of these poems 
date from the war years. Quite often he writes clumsily, piling up 
subordinate clauses, letting the necessity for a rhyme take charge 
of the sense, careless of rhythm: 

‘Let the lamp burn all night! Oh! when you sleep, 
for him who will come home to you so late 
out of the stubborn winds of hate, 
may one room be wherein you keep 
a light behind the dark!’ 
‘Yes, in the stony night for you a park 
of hidden suns I’ll make, and you shall mark 
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what lawns of welcome, loving flowers and trees 
sleek you with smiles and soft consoling ease.’ 


But at his best Mr Henderson is capable of writing odd and power- 
ful poems (‘The Dream’, ‘The Mad Woman’), and even in less satis- 
factory pieces he frequently displays a subtle quality of language 
and observation. This is the end of a poem which needs to be read 
entire to make its effect, but the lines will show something of Mr 
Henderson’s poetic personality: 


Now when the evening draws 

like a receding tide away its brightness, 

when the sun browns with its blood the brief green 
of Asian fields, 

I am walking out over the plain 

wizened by the loss of light, 

on to the paths where the blossom snow 
tarnished by the sun 

is changed already half-way to dust, 

into the tangled grass under the lime tree, 

into the shuttered house that throbs with silence 
like a shell whose cool compartments 

long years were washed by waters clean as gold, 
to the stumbling cart 

waiting for me there in the house, 

in the shadow at the end of the road. 


As may be gathered from the foregoing, Mr Henderson writes 
sometimes in free verse, sometimes in a not altogether convincing 
or well-chosen traditional form. Perhaps bringing this collection out 
will help him to an appreciation of his technical capabilities as well 
as inspire him to a more consistent poetic response to experience. 


ROY FULLER 
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